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In This Issue 


{| Paut Horgan, librarian of the New Mexico Military Institute at 
Roswell and author of The Fault of Angels and Figures in a Land- 
scape, is no stranger to readers of the Review. In an essay “About 
the Southwest” in the Summer, 1933 issue he projected a panorama 


of the civilizations that have come and gone in the vast region. “And § 


it is desirable to love the land, to study its beauties, and to rely upon 
its comforts of grandeur and natural resource,” he said then. 


It is this concern of his with the land, with the geographical fact 
of the Southwest, that makes Paul Horgan’s comments on _ Josiah 
Gregg peculiarly authoritative and apropos. For Gregg’s book, “the 
ablest account we have of the westward adventure,” is permeated 
with “the flavor of prairie nature,” and Gregg, too, felt the grandeur 
of the land and the beauty of its natural aspects. 


Mr. Horgan’s article on Gregg is part of his introduction toa 


compilation of Gregg’s diaries and other papers, which will be pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma Press. 


| E. DeGotyer’s interests have long transcended the phases of the 
petroleum industry with which he is concerned as one of the leading 
oil men of Dallas. His avocation of collecting rare books about the 
Southwest has brought him wide recognition as an amateur scholar 
of sound taste and judgment. 


{| CaRL ZIGROSSER is now at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. His 
survey, “Prints in the Southwest,” follows “Prints in Texas” which 
appeared in the Autumn, 1940 number of the Review. Both articles 
are chapters in Mr. Zigrosser’s forthcoming book on American prints. 


{| Wayne Garp, a member of the editorial staff of The Dallas News, 
has made frequent contributions to the Review. His article, “The 
Quarter Horse,” appeared in the July, 1940 issue. 


{| J. Ltoyp Mecuam is Professor of Government at the University 
of Texas. His study of hemisphere solidarity was originally delivered 
as an address before the 1941 meeting of the Arnold Foundation’s 
annual Institute of Public Affairs at Southern Methodist University, 
and is printed by arrangement with S. D. Myres, Jr., director of the 
Foundation. 
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{ CLaupE Simpson, a regular contributor to the Review, teaches 
English at Harvard. 


§ ArtHuR Kramer of Dallas is as noted for his consistent devotion 
to civic enterprises as he is for his acumen in the mercantile world. 


q Francis S. KinpDer lives in Denver. 


Ima HonaKerR Herron, JoHN W. Bowyer, and JOHN LEE 
Brooks are members of the English staff at Southern Methodist 
University ; H. A. TREXLER teaches history. WILLIAM B. RUGGLEs is 
associate editor-in-chief of The Dallas News. Joun W. WILSON of 
Navasota, Texas, is now a student at Southern Methodist University. 
His short story, “Us Goin’ to Town,” appeared in the Autumn, 1940 
issue of the Review. 











6000 BOOKS ... of and out of the Southwest 


There is no area in all America with a more colorful background of 
history and romance than the Southwest—and we predict that in due 
time the nation's best sellers will come from this region. Each new 
Naylor book blazes a trail adding to the richness of literature in the 
whole of America. 


The Naylor Company published twenty-eight books during 1940. The latest 
books from Naylor's presses are: 


A WOMAN OF TEXAS: Life of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, by Re- 
becca Richmond. $2.75. 


TEXAN STATECRAFT, by Dr. Joseph William Schmitz. $2.75. 


THE CALL OF THE SAN SABA: History of San Saba County, by 
Alma Ward Hamrick. $4.75. 








Attractive formats — well-chosen subjects — capable authors — national distribution | 


Write for free catalogue 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY | 





Publishers for the Southwest 
918 N. St. Mary's Street SAN ANTONIO 
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To the Readers 
of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


We know you like books and we suspect you 
delight in choosing your own. 


We imagine your pleasure in book reading 
begins with the pleasure of book buying. 


Since we believe a bookshop should house 
not only the new but always the best of the 
old, and sometimes the more curious of the 
curious, we think you will enjoy a leisurely 
and informal visit to 


Ie Murray d 


THE PERSONAL BOOxK«k Ss H O P 
1330 Commerce Dallas 
Telephone 2-5832 





Specializing in 
BOOKS ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ON THE SOUTHWEST 
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SOAPW EED—ARIZONA, by George Elbert Burr 


See article, “Prints in the Southwest,” page 188. 
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The Prairies Revisited 
A Re-estimation of Josiah Gregg 


By Paul Horgan 


1. THE Book 


nineteenth-century America was description of frontiers. The 

great American fact of the time was not intellectual, like Dar- 
win’s theory in England and Huxley’s preaching of it. It was 
geographical, the apprehension of a whole new world of creatures 
and places. All energies of the explorers and settlers of that world 
were turned first, to knowing it well, and second, to setting awide 
knowledge of it. Pike did this ; so did Audubon, and all the others, 
in the wake of those early Jesuits whose narratives gave first word 
of the great mid-continent area. Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the 
Prairies is a monument to that characteristic aspect of natural 


Poi IDEAL or typical form taken by natural science in 


science in which America discovered herself during the momen- 
tous decades which marched from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
its pages lies the prairie culture; and because he reported so care- 
fully what he saw, he gave us, too, a reflection of himself. When 
we listen to his account—his description of the land and the air, 
of the travelers of his company, of the Indians they encountered, 
of the Mexicans they found at the end of the trail—we are listen- 
ing to what he thought, and did, and valued, until the whole be- 
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comes an apologia for a way of life to which he owed all the con- 
tent that he ever knew, and which moves us as the truth always 
moves us when it is held sacred. 

The book was published in 1844 by Henry Langley of New 
York. It had a sturdy success, and went through five reprintings 
during the next ten years. An edition came out in England, and 
a German translation appeared in 1845. The reviewers were 
agreeable; scholars were attentive; but literary historians were, 
later, inattentive. Very little was known about the author—a 
modest, indeed, an unsocial, man-—until the very recent discovery 
of his diaries and other manuscripts.* We know now that all his 
life Gregg kept careful “memoranda” (as he called them) of his 
observations and activities. In 1840 he left the prairies forever; 
but he had nine years’ diaries with him, and out of them he 
fashioned, with high literary skill, the ablest account we have of the 
westward adventure. Other accounts were possibly as accurate, 
and may have ranged further; but what other one has the sen- 
sitivity which turns observation into vision, and feeling into art? 
It is time to revisit the prairies of Josiah Gregg and find in his 
words the truth of his experiences, and the poetry of his response 
to them; to recognize, at last, that here is a chapter of America’s 
autobiography that wants rereading. 


2. THE LAND AND THE AIR 


Gregg continually saw the prairie experience in terms of the 
ocean, the most immediate suggestion of its vastness and quality. 
“The grand prairie ocean,” he wrote. “‘All is as level as the sea, 
and the compass was our surest, as well as principal guide.” And 
“merchants conveying their goods across the prairies in wagons, 
should . . . be as much entitled to the protection of the Goverr- 
ment, as those who transport them in vessels across the ocean.’ 
During the settlement of the Mexican boundary dispute, armies 


*These extremely important papers have been edited by Maurice Garland 
Fulton, and will appear in two volumes, a year apart, from the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 
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of both countries should ‘indiscriminately range upon this desert, 
as ships of war upon the ocean.”’ And “a ledge of wave-like yellow 
sandy ridges and hillocks spreading far beyond” carried to his 
eye the metaphor of the sea. 


His observations by-the-way tell us as much as anything 
could about the flavor of prairie nature. He speaks of the “‘bleakest 
rains and the hottest suns of these bare plains,” and we know 
something as poetry would tell it to us, for the words some- 
how hold more than they say. The great clarity of light, the 
prairie sky, and the emanations of the earth interest him. He 
brings us an account of the optical illusions which travelers always 
wondered at, and which made a heap of buffalo bones “stretch up- 
ward to the height of several feet, so as to present the appearance 
of so many human beings. Ravens in the same way are not un- 
frequently taken for Indians, as well as for buffalo; and a herd 
of the latter upon a distant plain often appear so increased in 
bulk that they would be mistaken by the inexperienced for a grove 
of trees. This is usually attended with a continual waving and 
looming, which so often writhe and distort distant objects as to 
render them too indistinct to be discriminated.” It is a marvel for 
later travelers to be warned of ; indeed, the whole prairie is so new 
that everything must be explained. “The illusion” he has just 
described “seems to be occasioned by gaseous vapors rising from 
the ground while the beaming rays of the sun are darting upon 
it.” The mirages, or “false ponds,” which so often and so cruelly 
disappointed thirsting travelers, are explained in an economy of 
reason and word, thus: “. . . the opposite sky, being reflected in a 
pond of gas, gives the appearance of water.”’ 

Prairie culture takes in the sky, always. ““We were encamped 
at noon, when a murky cloud issued from behind the mountains, 
and, after hovering over us for a few minutes, gave vent to one 
of those tremendous peals of thunder . . . making the elements 
tremble, and leaving us so stunned and confounded .. . frightful 
thunder-gusts . . . I was deeply impressed.” What is the curious 
favor of intimacy in this? He has encompassed a vast act of 
nature as if he were a painter, able to command the elements in 
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a little square of canvas. It is because he saw so singly and di- 


‘ men 
rectly that he can do this, no matter what the scale of proportions, . 

; ee ; daily 
In finding trail and direction, what is an unexpected hazard? mora 


‘ 


‘. . . the innumerable buffalo paths, with which these plains are 
furrowed, and which are exceedingly perplexing to the bewildered 
prairie traveller. In a great many places which I have observed, 
they have all the appearance of immense highways, over which 
entire armies would seem to have frequently passed.” The prairie 
scale is in that, too; and we see. 

For he was unable to retail his experiences simply with a re- 
cital of facts. If he had stopped there, his book would be only 
another guide book. Not that fact was ever unimportant. On the 
contrary, he loved it with a scientist’s passion. But spirit, or im- 
plication, or flavor always attended his news, and gave it double 
sense. Toward the end of his book he speculates on the future, 
anticipates the prairie cities, and makes prophecy of the kind of 
effort government is making a hundred years later to reclaim 
arid, eroded country: 
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The high plains seem too dry and lifeless to produce timber; 
yet might not the vicissitudes of nature operate a change likewise 
upon the seasons? Why may we not suppose that the genial in- 
fluences of civilization—that extensive cultivation of the earth— 
might contribute to the multiplication of showers, as it certainly 
does of fountains? Or that the shady groves, as they advance on 
the prairies, may have some effect upon the seasons? . . . May we 
not hope that these sterile regions might yet be thus revived and 
fertilized, and their surface covered one day by flourishing settle- 
ments to the Rocky Mountains? 


His phrase “genial influence of civilization” is the expression 
of a man who saw the natural chances of the earth and wanted 
for them non-wasteful use by men. (“Genial” here means “cot- 
ducive to growth’—a period touch.) The book was written 1 
the early forties, and is innocent of the idea, so very shortly t 
become a political passion in America, of empire to the Pacifi 
Ocean. But in its spirit Gregg’s book has the spaciousness of th 
land he describes, and we will pass on to a few notes about th 
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men who made up the companies, and their ways of meeting the 
daily obstacles to their progress, and their myths and their 
morality. 


3. THE TRAVELERS 


Never was there a more diverse company of men. “‘It is seldom 
that such a variety of ingredients are found mixed up in so small 
acompass.” There were men of seven distinct nations, and each 
spoke his native language: a voluble and gesticulatory French- 
man, and “‘two phlegmatic wanderers from Germany,” and two 
Polish exiles, wonderfully credited with “calm eccentricity,” and 
some Indians, and Mexicans, and the Americans—who “were 
mostly backwoodsmen, who could handle the rifle far better than 
the whip.” ““The wild and motley aspect of the caravan can be but 
imperfectly conceived without an idea of the costumes of its vari- 
ous members. The most ‘fashionable’ prairie dress is the fustian 
frock of the city-bred merchant furnished with a multitude of 
pockets capable of accommodating a variety of “extra tackling’ ; 
then there is the backwoodsman with his linsey or leather hunting 
shirt—the farmer with his blue jean coat—the wagoner with his 
fannel-sleeve vest...’’ These men carried firearms in “also an 
equally interesting medley. The frontier hunter sticks to his rifle 
... the sportsman from the interior flourishes his double-barrelled 
fowling-piece . . . ‘repeating’ arms have lately been brought into 
use upon the Prairies . . . A great many were furnished beside 
with a bountiful supply of pistols and knives of every descrip- 
tion.” 

“The insatiable appetite acquired by travellers upon the 
Prairies is almost incredible, and the quantity of coffee drunk is 
till more so. It is an unfailing and apparently indispensable 
beverage, served at every meal—even under the broiling noonday 
sun, the wagoner will rarely fail to replenish a second time, his 
huge tin cup.” 

Gregg later on speaks of the low mortality of the early jour- 
neys. It was a condition that tied up with the work the travelers 
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rectly that he can do this, no matter what the scale of proportions, 
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another guide book. Not that fact was ever unimportant. On the 
contrary, he loved it with a scientist’s passion. But spirit, or im- 
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sense. Toward the end of his book he speculates on the future, 
anticipates the prairie cities, and makes prophecy of the kind of 
effort government is making a hundred years later to reclaim 
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The high plains seem too dry and lifeless to produce timber; 
yet might not the vicissitudes of nature operate a change likewise 
upon the seasons? Why may we not suppose that the genial in- 
fluences of civilization—that extensive cultivation of the earth— 
might contribute to the multiplication of showers, as it certainly 
does of fountains? Or that the shady groves, as they advance on 
the prairies, may have some effect upon the seasons? . . . May we 
not hope that these sterile regions might yet be thus revived and 
fertilized, and their surface covered one day by flourishing settle- 
ments to the Rocky Mountains? 


His phrase ‘genial influence of civilization” is the expression 
of a man who saw the natural chances of the earth and wanted 
for them non-wasteful use by men. (“Genial’”’ here means “cor- 
ducive to growth”—a period touch.) The book was written in 
the early forties, and is innocent of the idea, so very shortly to 
become a political passion in America, of empire to the Pacific 
Ocean. But in its spirit Gregg’s book has the spaciousness of the 
land he describes, and we will pass on to a few notes about the 
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men who made up the companies, and their ways of meeting the 
daily obstacles to their progress, and their myths and their 
morality. 


3. THE TRAVELERS 


Never was there a more diverse company of men. ‘‘It is seldom 
that such a variety of ingredients are found mixed up in so small 
a compass.” There were men of seven distinct nations, and each 
spoke his native language: a voluble and gesticulatory French- 
man, and “two phlegmatic wanderers from Germany,” and two 
Polish exiles, wonderfully credited with “calm eccentricity,” and 
some Indians, and Mexicans, and the Americans—who “were 
mostly backwoodsmen, who could handle the rifle far better than 
the whip.” ‘““The wild and motley aspect of the caravan can be but 
imperfectly conceived without an idea of the costumes of its vari- 
ous members. The most ‘fashionable’ prairie dress is the fustian 
frock of the city-bred merchant furnished with a multitude of 
pockets capable of accommodating a variety of ‘extra tackling’ ; 
then there is the backwoodsman with his linsey or leather hunting 
shirt—the farmer with his blue jean coat—the wagoner with his 
flannel-sleeve vest...’ These men carried firearms in “also an 
equally interesting medley. The frontier hunter sticks to his rifle 
... the sportsman from the interior flourishes his double-barrelled 


fowling-piece . . . ‘repeating’ arms have lately been brought into 
use upon the Prairies . . . A great many were furnished beside 


with a bountiful supply of pistols and knives of every descrip- 
tion.” 

“The insatiable appetite acquired by travellers upon the 
Prairies is almost incredible, and the quantity of coffee drunk is 
still more so. It is an unfailing and apparently indispensable 
beverage, served at every meal—even under the broiling noonday 
sun, the wagoner will rarely fail to replenish a second time, his 
huge tin cup.” 

Gregg later on speaks of the low mortality of the early jour- 
neys. It was a condition that tied up with the work the travelers 
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were doing. Such affirmative experience and acts as theirs had 
health in them, and life, and regularity from simply a hygienic 
view. But beyond that, they believed in their work, and had a 
sense of need and worth. In the whole westward trend there was 
somewhere a spirit of health. Gregg himself set out a sickling, and 
came alive of it. 

It was a spirit exhibited in their observance of the Fourth of 
July on the prairies. Alone on the wide plains, they celebrated 
with guns, fifes and drums, and gave freedom to “that joy which 
plays around the heart of every American on the anniversary of 
this triumphant day.” That was sincere and, I believe, exact asa 
description of a state of feeling. There was an immediate and 
unified feeling of relation to the United States idea then. They 
were all still close to what had been won for and by the Republic. 
They were making physical compacts with the extent and character 
of the land. They felt—whether they talked of it or not—that 
they were individually and vitally part of that land and its politics. 
It is a feeling which their heirs will have to discover in terms of 
the social challenges of a later time. 


4. THE PRAIRIE SCALE 


Josiah Gregg usually rode a mile or two ahead of the train. 
How active must observation and judgment be to find the trail 
where none showed! The trail was eventually made by passage of 
wheels during and after a season of rain in 1834, which left ruts. 
Until then, the voyagers navigated the prairie ocean as if anew 
each time. “Since yesterday afternoon,” says an entry in the trail 
diary of Gregg, “we have been travelling over a country tolerably 
sandy, covered with tall coarse grass, but it is firm enough to af- 
ford a reasonable road.”’ 

And that is how roads got made. In a big train, there were 
four lines of march, and the ruts went parallel where they could. 
When Indians attacked, each of the four lines would maneuver 
and become a side to a “corral” of wagons, a wheeled fort. 

There was a culture of streams, on the plains. “When car- 
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avans are able to cross in the evening, they seldom stop on the 
near side of a stream—first, because if it happens to rain during 
the night, it may become flooded, and cause both detention and 
trouble: again, though the stream be not impassable after rain, 
the banks become slippery and difficult to ascend. A third and 
still more important reason is, that, even supposing the contingency 
of rain does not occur, teams will rarely pull as well in ‘cold col- 
lars, as wagoners term it—that is, when fresh geared—as in the 
progress of the day’s travel. When a heavy pull is just at hand in 
the morning, wagoners sometimes resort to the expedient’ —and 
what a picture it makes, of some archaic grace in necessity—“the 
expedient of driving a circuit upon the Prairie, before venturing 
to ‘take the bank.’ ” 

Sometimes they had to take their wagons to pieces in order 
to ford heavy streams. They could not possibly have prepared in 
advance for a thing like that. To be wise on this day, according 
to its needs, seems to have been their unspoken philosophy, which 
required nothing of tomorrow. “The truth is, upon leaving one 
watering-place, we never knew where we would find the next.” 


Once, yesterday caught up with today in a dangerous manner. 
“Our fire was carelessly permitted to communicate with the prairie 
grass. As there was a head wind blowing at the time, we very 
soon got out of reach of the conflagration: but the next day, the 
wind having changed, the fire was again perceived in our rear ap- 
proaching us at a very brisk pace.” He says everybody who ven- 
tured in these trains experienced the danger from such fires, which 
he superbly calls “sweeping visitations.” They struck a “long 
trot,” and presently reached a cove, or inlet, of shorter grass, 
where the great grassy ocean came to bottom, and the fire burned 
more slowly and stopped. How often he spoke of the sea when he 
meant the prairies! 

Eleven to fifteen miles a day was evidently good progress. It 
took ten weeks to go out to Santa Fe with laden wagons. 

The return trip eastward, with empty wagons, ‘lasted only 
forty days. Winter was coming, usually. They hastened to be 
home. The time consumed in “closing an enterprise” was often a 
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year—the trip out, the merchandising of the stores, the building 
of future custom, the trip back. One enterprise which Gregg ac- 
companied took home $150,000 in specie and bullion from “the 
previous year’s adventure.” 

There is a little observation, a footnote to prairie culture, 
which Gregg makes upon a return home from a New Mexican 
journey. He says that he “had an opportunity of experiencing a 
delusion which had been the frequent subject of remark by travel- 
lers on the Prairies before. Accustomed as we had been for some 
months to our little mules, and the equally small-sized Mexican 
ponies, our sight became so adjusted to their proportions, that 
when we came to look upon the commonest hackney of our fron- 
tier horses, it appeared to be almost a monster. I have frequently 
heard exclamations of this kind from the new arrivals :—‘How 
the Missourians have improved their breed of horses !’—‘What 
a huge gelding !—‘Did you ever see such an animal!’ ” 

It is these curious and unexpected details that reveal the ob- 
server and the man inclined to share his odd knowledge. And the 
moralist added, “This delusion is frequently availed of by the 
frontiersmen to put off their meanest horses to these deluded 
travellers for the most enormous prices.” 


In what Gregg calls the “Olympus of Prairie mythology” the 
exploits and legends of piainsmen were secured by conversation. 
The source of both myths and morals was the way men braved 
the wilderness, and proved, over and over again, that material 
obstacles were vulnerable before indomitability of spirit; or that 
if the impassive hostility of nature cost a man his life, how dearly 
he gave it was a legacy to fortify later comers. Such an ethic was 
probably an unconscious response to the conditions men knew on 
the prairies, for it seemed to be one in which all had a share. More 
deliberate codes of behavior had their flaws. There was a tech- 
nique of bankrupt payment of debt which was regarded as per- 
fectly legal by both debtor and creditor; and it had a savage 
morality. The debtor, unable to pay his debt in money, was priv- 
ileged to grant “a stripe for a dollar” to his creditor, who tied 
him to a tree, and lashed him once for every dollar that was un- 
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collectible. It was a public ordeal; a public feast; a strictly re- 
garded form of settlement, which bought a license for hurt and 
yielded the obscure enjoyment attendant upon the spectacle of 
pain when sanctioned by numbers of men present, all guilty as 
witnesses.—This, a hundred years ago, during what might be 
called America’s Middle Ages, a period of great preparations for 
greater discoveries. 

Proceeding through new country, Gregg and his companies 
named its features and created a living map, by likeness and 
landmark and growth . . . Mustang Spring, Dove Pond, Hack- 
berry Grove, Bluff Creek, Fired-Prairie Creek. Raised to the 
dignity of capital letters on a piece of rag-paper where their 
course crawled forth from the pen, those places became realities to 
other people than just those who first saw them. Gregg’s map of 
the prairies was long regarded as the best one available. 


5. Tue INDIANS 


In addition to systematic chapters which close Commerce of 
the Prairies with descriptions of Indian life, Gregg composed 
many an incidental passage about these citizens of the plains. The 
detail of first interest is that though the traders could speak with 
Indians only by signs, there was perfect understanding. The will 
to communicate was enough. If everybody had been as forbearing 
and sympathetic and unafraid as Gregg was, much of the Indian 
trouble would never have happened. He describes an Indian en- 
counter in the early pages of the book, and drily presents a pic- 
ture of the excitement of the travelers—their apprehension ; their 
confusion ; the amateur strategists among the company who would 
direct the artillery ; the wretched condition of the traders’ arms— 
all perfectly understandable in the tradition of Indian savagery 
with which all these Americans were imbued; and their pitiful 
fears move us when we remember what they must have felt. On 
the other hand, he describes the Indians in their approach—their 
sounds in voice and drum; their hundreds of men and women 
pressing closer all the time, and exhibiting arms of battle, and by 
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mere strangeness, concealing their real intentions. The traders 
finally must threaten and show strength; they draw up their battle 
line, and with fife and drum, march toward the main group of 
Indians in the military menace which had among military peoples 
always been understood. But not this time. The Indians “seemed 
far more delighted than frightened with this strange parade and 
music . . . and perhaps looked upon the whole movement rather as 
a complimentary salute than a hostile array.” 


This charming blunder seems to me a sign of the most ade- 
quate sophistication in the owners of the plains, and if its related 
history were not so tragically full of battle scenes, it could be 
regarded as an ironic comedy of the social life of the frontier. The 
plain truth seems to be that most of the time the Indians neither 
desired nor expected to fight, for they were at ease and at home, 
even with strangers, who after all were simply other people. But 
few enough traders saw the Indians as people, and bothered to 
seek that understanding which would have good consequences; 
using instead the only arguments they were independently masters 
of, the eloquent finalities of bullets. 

Gregg saw the Indians as people. He saw that they liked to 
trade, and that if they’d been treated right in trading relations, 
much misery might have been saved. ‘““The Santa Fe caravans have 
generally avoided every manner of trade with the wild Indians, 
for fear of being treacherously dealt with . . . This I am convinced 
is an erroneous impression ; for I have always found that savages 
are much less hostile to those with whom they trade, than to any 
other people. They are emphatically fond of traffic, and being 
anxious to encourage . . . those with whom they trade, they are 
generally ready to defend them against every enemy.” Gregg 
wasn't afraid of anything he encountered on the prairies, includ- 
ing Indians. “. . . In the common trait of hospitality to strangers 
all the western tribes are alike distinguished. The traveller who is 
thrown upon their charity, is almost universally received and 
treated with the greatest kindness; and, though they might pilfer 
him to the skin, and even place his person in jeopardy, if he shows 
want of confidence in them, [my italics] and endeavors to con- 
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ceal his effects, yet his property is generally secure when under 
their charge; they appear to consider a breach of confidence one 
of the greatest crimes.”’ 

In other words, Gregg evidently found that if good manners 
and self-respect dictated the trader’s attitude toward the Indians, 
there was no more to be afraid of than among any population 
back home. I believe we may accept this testimony of his because 
we know how precise and fair he always was in matters of factual 
observation. He was certainly no Rousseau, avowing the fashion- 
able sentiment with which any inhabitants of the wilderness were 
indulged. He weighed their beliefs with the leverage of his own 
culture, and of course concluded that many of them were absurd, 
and gently compared Indians in this respect with “many grand- 
mothers in backwoods life [who] delight in recounting the ex- 
traordinary apparitions, transmigrations, sorceries, etc., which 
they pretend to have witnessed.’’ And then he said—not giving 
credence, but at least the dignity of tolerance, to the Indian point 
of view: “If you tell an Indian that such things are absurd and 
impossible, he is apt to answer, ‘It may be so with the white man, 
but how do you know it to be impossible with the Indian? You 
tell us many strange things which happened to your fathers—we 
don’t contradict them though we believe such things never hap- 
pened to the red man.’ ”’ Gregg was of course not fetched by this; 
yet it seems characteristic of his interest in the whole truth that 
he recorded not only his argument, but the Indian’s, with its ex- 
traordinary delicacy and good breeding. 

He had his alarms, like any traveler, of course; and when 
necessity demanded, he fought and tried to kill and save what was 
his in fact and in responsibility. But there is nowhere evidence of 
hatred or injustice in his relations with the Indians. He recorded 
in his diary and later rewrote for his book an experience, a typical 
Indian alarm; and from it, we know now what it was like to be 
awakened by the cry of “Indians! Indians!’ on a night when a 
cold rain was followed by snow before dawn. ‘‘“—the shrill sound 
of a species of whistle used by the Pawnees and the croak clatter- 
ing of Indian tongues.”’ So that is what it sounded like, “a croak 
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clattering,” when Indians made hubbub and attack. The traders 
fought back in the snowy darkness, firing only at the direction of 
the noise or flash of the Indians’ guns. It kept up for two hours; 
then it was over, the Indians were gone, the rain and snow con- 
tinued into daylight, accompanied by a very cold wind . . . There 
were no losses. 

Gregg recorded curious bits of information that more formal 
histories would submerge and dehumanize. Indian moccasins of 
different tribes were differently made, and when you came upon 
Indian footprints across the prairies, there was “always a palpable 
difference in the tracks.” 

He never saw a bald Indian. 

The eyebrows and eyelashes of the Indians were plucked out. 
“A ‘brave’ will spend as much time at his toilet as a French belle 
in the adjustment of his ornaments—his paint, trinkets, beads 
and other gewgaws.” He always had his mirror with him, and 
his tweezers, “whether of a fold of tin, of hardened wood, or of 
spirally twisted wire,” and as fast as any hair showed anywhere 
on his body or face he plucked it out, as unbecoming to a warrior. 


If there was much that was outlandish, even to his view, with 
its curious blend of the dispassionate and the sympathetic, Gregg 
saw also much about the human culture of the prairie citizens that 
was fabulous and almost poetic. In giving a description of a great 
Comanche marksman he was touching the springs of poetry, that 
raw material of prodigy from which epics are born. Gregg and 
the Comanche sat side by side on their horses, watching the droll 
society of prairie dogs, when the Indian aimed an arrow at a 
little dog who sat fifty or sixty paces distant : 


The animal was almost entirely concealed behind the hillock 
which encompassed the structure of his apartment, so that the 
dart could not reach it in a direct line; but the Indian had resort 
to a manoeuvre which caused the arrow to descend with a curve, 
and in an instant it quivered in the body of the poor little quad- 
ruped. The slayer only smiled at his feat, while we were perfectly 
astounded. There is nothing strange in the rifleman’s being able 
to hit his mark with his fine-sighted barrel ; but the accuracy with 
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which these savages learn to shoot their feathered missiles, with 
such random aim, is almost incomprehensible. I had at the same 
time drawn one of Colt’s repeating pistols, with a view of paying 
a similar compliment to another dog; when, finding that it excited 
the curiosity of the chief, I fired a few shots in quick succession, 
as an explanation of its virtues. He seemed to comprehend the 
secret instantly, and, drawing his bow once more, he discharged 
anumber of arrows with the same rapidity, as a palpable intima- 
tion that he could shoot as fast with his instrument as we could 
with our patent fire arms. This was not merely a vain show: there 
was more of reality than romance in his demonstration. 


This is a plain factual account of a marvellous feat. But it is 
something beyond that, too. It is a celebration of the most vital 
skill there was in that Indian world; and to praise that was to 
praise life, for it was what insured life, and such a thing touched 
the obscure but powerful and heartening roots of all such themes 
in primitive literature. 

Through memories in such history the Indian makes his legacy 
to our inheritance of the American arts. 


6. THE ANIMALS 


Aside from the cordial observances which his period dictated 
in matters of sentiment, I don’t believe Josiah Gregg made senti- 
mental gestures. There was a dryness to his character which pre- 
cluded that. It is all the more appealing, then, when occasionally, 
in his calmly articulate fashion, he made an observation which 
from someone else would degenerate into sentimentality. I am 
thinking particularly of the passage in his book where he con- 
sidered animals as companions on the prairie. How charming to 
mention this in a moment of natural history! Animals “constitute 
so considerable a portion of the society of the traveller who jour- 
neys among them, that they get to hold somewhat the same place 
in his estimation that his fellow-creatures would occupy if he 
were in civilization.” This was the opinion of a man who held his 
animals in good favor for more than merely utilitarian reasons, 
and was probably made livelier by the solitude of humans in the 
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grassy ocean. It would be amusing and natural to credit the patient 
animals who pulled the wagons and bore the riders with almost an 
ability to comprehend what they were doing. Anybody who has a 
feeling for dogs and horses will understand this without any 
trouble. Anybody who has made a habit of observing behavior 
of animals, when life is at some time likely to depend on under- 
standing this behavior, will end by admiring as well as using them, 

The animals encountered on the prairies came in for detailed 
description, a fine catalog of game which stirs some response in 
even the least of huntsmen . . . the mustang, the gray wolf with 
his “long and doleful buglenote,” the coyote (“like ventriloquists, 
a pair of these will represent a dozen distinct voices—will bark, 
chatter, yelp, whine, and howl in such a variety of note, that one 
would fancy a score of them at hand”), the elk, the deer, the 
black bear, the antelope (‘‘I have seen dogs run after this animal, 
but they would soon stop and turn about, apparently much 
ashamed of being left so far behind’’), the prairie dog, the rattle- 
snake, the owl, the horned frog, the wild turkey, the prairie hen, 
the partridge, the bee (“proverbial precursor of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can population . . . the aborigines used to say, they knew the 
whites were not far behind when bees appeared among them’) 
—and above all, of course, the buffalo. 

Gregg gave a rich account of these most romantic and mourned 
of prairie animals: how they were hunted, their bewilderment 
under attack, their indifference to bullets and slaughter unless 
they could see or smell the hunter, their character with its odd 
innocent lumbering ways, their vulnerability when quiet, and, all 
out of proportion to their size, their susceptibility to defeat. “Even 
the largest droves (the opinion of some travellers to the contrary 
notwithstanding), though in the wildest career, are easily turned 
from their course by a single man who may intercept their way. 
I have crouched in the tall grass in the direct route of a frighted 
gang, when, firing at them on their near approach, they would 
spread in consternation to either side. Still,” he said in a character- 
istic mixture of moderation and eloquence, “still their advance is 
somewhat frightful—their thundering rumble over the dry plain 
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—their lion-like fronts and dangling beards—their open mouths 
and hanging tongues—as they come on, puffing like a locomotive 
engine at every bound, does at first make the blood settle a little 
heavy about the heart.”’ 

In the diary which contributed an episode to the later finished 
book, there is a note on a Comanche guide who came and told 
Gregg that there were three bull buffalo over a hill, and might he 
go and kill one? His employer said he was to limit himself to one. 
Says the diary, ‘“‘He promised he would try to kill but one, and 
set out; but when he got in pursuit of his favorite game, he could 
not restrain himself, and soon dispatched the 3, and observed to 
one of his comrades, that had he not feared injuring the horse he 
would have killed all three.”’ 


Here it is again, as attested to in countless other documents— 
this zest for slaughtering the buffalo. What induced it? The mas- 
siveness of the animal? His strange speed in flight ? His anomalous 
docility? The accidental aspect of menace which his heavy low- 
hung head gave him? Why did men laugh when they saw the 
buffalo? A Spaniard made a note of that in 1598. Gregg very 
strongly condemned the wasteful slaughter, and honorably added, 
“I regret that I cannot give to my precepts the force of my own 
example: I have not always been able to withstand wholly the 
cruel temptation,’’ and went on to describe how he came on a herd 
of buffalo and needlessly shot several, alarming the members of 
his party who heard the shots; they came galloping, fearing that 
the sounds meant an Indian set-to. He said, too, that the mustangs 
of the plains were as idly and wilfully destroyed by travelers. 


Also in the diary he recorded an odd bit of animal behavior. 
“The first appearance of spring grass sets animals crazy—they 
will leave other food to seek after the few sprouting shoots, which 
begin to peep out of the ground. A horse or mule will thus almost 
starve with abundance of corn lying by him.” 

It is another such fact as has a kernel of poetry in it: how a 
poor dumb beast will respond to the elemental rebirth of spring, 
and lose his paltry wits, and starve moonily after the tender shoots, 
alongside a plenty of winter food. But the diarist recorded also 
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a cure for this behavior; the poetry of folly is succeeded by the 
prose of husbandry: “Therefore, to force them to eat, we resolved 
on forming a large corral in which to pen and feed them.” 

He mentioned in the book a pastoral incident which the diary 
recorded first: “On the night of the 13th [March, 1840] it 
blew an extraordinarily cold N. western all night. Our sheep and 
goats took a stampede and fled with the wind across the Llano 
Estacado and we were never able to find them.” In this passage 
there seems to me a curious and charming elegance, that delicately- 
hooved little herd inspired by agreement, shifting into the direc- 
tion of the wind and fleeing before it into the darkness and the 
freedom of the great mesa... 

And, “Oh,” he exclaimed elsewhere in the diary, tried sorely 
by the experience of crossing a quagmire, “what mulish anirials 
are mules!” 

Yes, the traveler’s dependence upon animals for progress and 
sustenance, and even for wanton sport, justified all the attention 
Gregg gave them. What he called the “‘prairie mythology” had 
a celebrated animal in it, too, a milk-white mustang stallion, of 
whom legend was eloquent in all quarters of the West. Nobody 
ever really saw him, but everybody had tales to tell about him, and 
each locality claimed him as its own: “The trapper celebrated him 
in the vicinity of the northern Rocky Mountains; the hunter, on 
the Arkansas, or in the midst of the Plains; while others have 
seen him pacing at the rate of half a mile a minute on the borders 
of Texas. It is hardly a matter of surprise, then, that a creature 
of such ubiquity should never have been caught.” 

That grand empire of space . . . what would finally conquer 
it? Mobility, speed, and endurance. The terms of that time would 
naturally hit upon a horse. This hero, like all others, projected 
a dream, an unconscious demand, and answered it with man’s 
common poetry of belief. 


7. THE New MExIcans 


And now we have crossed the prairie ocean, and have come 0 
harbor at Santa Fe. A whole new society is open to description 
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What is the method our author is likely to pursue? Why, the 
scientific method, which served him so well on the plains, in dis- 
cerning the spirit and quality of the land, the air, the animals, 
the Indians who were so guiltless of civilization as to seem almost 
animal themselves, and the devices and dodges of successful travel 
—in short, prairie culture. Why was this method so successful 
in these tasks? Because the materials upon which it worked were 
so fresh, had no chaillengeable likeness to the frontier societ'y, re- 
quired no judgments derived from an assiduously acquired back- 
ground of Puritan education, such as flavored polite American 
life in the early half of the century. And upon what body of ma- 
terial did this method encounter its first, if not its only, defeat? 
The life and manners of the New Mexicans. And how? Through 
an observation failing in sympathy, however keen and accurate it 
might have been. And why? Because of a lack of humor in the 
historian, partly, and partly because of the common bleakness with 
which Nordic peoples so often regard their Latin fellows. 


For Gregg in his scrupulous catalogue of ways among the New 
Mexicans of the 1830’s never once caught the spirit of those 
people. It is possible to agree with his criticisms; but it is the 
first time he failed to pursue his description of a problem to its 
cause. Temperamentally this was probably. beyond him, in the 
case Of those volatile, irresponsible, languid, simple and joyful 
creatures. Th y offended everything about him that was formal, 
enlightened and rational, and in his description of them, we see 
in full cry the dislike of the tidy man for the untidy one. This 
sort of little difference is often apt to cause a deeper breach than 
a more serious failing. 

But it should be said, too, that very few of the early Anglo- 
Saxon travelers to New Mexico showed any more perception than 
did Gregg in appreciating the valuable qualities of the inhabitants. 
It is true that civil life as Americans had known it was merely 
parodied in the New Mexican version of the nineteenth century. 
It is true that education was primitive and privilege abused. It is 
true that the simplest arts and crafts were awkwardly practiced, 
and that in architecture “the people do not seem to have arrived 
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at any great perfection.” Gambling was a public scandal, and 
justice was a farce, and the most advanced of the residents were 
still “pompous” in their style of dress and accoutrement. As for 
their religion, it was seen and dismissed as a bundle of “super- 
stitions.” There was “no part of the civilized globe, perhaps, 
where the Arts have been so much neglected, and the progress of 
Science so successfully impeded as New Mexico.”’ And “‘in nothing 
| was] the deplorable state of things already noticed made more 
clearly manifest, than in the absence of a public press.” The in- 
habitants were cowards, their morals were deplorable, and their 
content with ignorance was scandalous. There was perhaps only 
one saving feature about the whole wretched province. “Salubrity 
of climate is decidedly the most interesting feature in the character 
of New Mexico.” 

Well! it is a damaging bill of complaints. 

But because it was so complete, and so readable, and so un- 
consciously typical of the best American taste of the time, Gregg’s 
account brought the first hint of the culture of the Western Latins 
to the United States. What it told, it told with energy and in 
a familiar tongue. I conceive it to have been wrong at the core of 
its ideal purpose, which was to interpret that culture as ably and 
fairly as the author interpreted the prairie culture. But its very 
wrongness partakes of a quality of character so genuinely his that 
for our purposes in catching the little gleams of his reflected life 
in his hook, it cannot be passed by. 

It often seems that if the scientific attitude has a flaw, it is its 
failure to perceive human character with sympathy. You may a¢- 
duce all the clinical evidence in the world about a given human 
subject, and it will add up to a column of statistics and nothing 
more unless it is examined with warmth and sympathy. Time and 
again, as I believe later episodes of his chronicle showed, Gregg 
was wrong about people, judged them too hastily, and on many 
occasions recorded his change of mind, as was like him. We have 
seen plenty of proof of how he was in love with nature : the land 
and its features; the physical world, its phenomena and its laws. 
Gregg was a cool customer, anyway, except where his irascibilities 
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were touched ; and then he had the slightly comic passion of the 
moral zealot. And [| think it is fair to claim that what he saw in 
New Mexico offended his moral sense, which had been formed by 
the dispassionate rationalism which was our early cultural temper, 
arisen from the twin attributes of New England’s conscience and 
the frontier’s tenacity. 

Now face this view of life with the spectacle of a land so in- 
accessible that its human ways might have seemed to enact a dream 
of a life long ago left behind by social evolution; so beautiful in 
its natural elements that man’s vanity had ceased laboring to 
challenge it with pretentious works; so capricious in its tolerance 
of man that the simplest terms of life seemed grateful and ad- 
equate; so steeped in the twin religions of the Indian and the 
Spaniard that despite human errors of administration, they 
seemed to afford a genuine spiritual interpretation of life to their 
adherents; so nearly tropical that Latins were at home there— 
imagine these contrasts, and Gregg’s failure to “see” the New 
Mexicans will not be amazing. There was simply a profound dis- 
parity between his idea of amenity and the Latin’s. Nowhere is 
this more sharply dramatized than in his remarks about the 
Catholic Church, which he called exploiter of the people and 
propagator of superstition, omitting to recall that if the branch 
of civilization, as he meant it, was in the least discernible in New 
Mexico, even as a precariously tenacious seedling in a crevice of 
Indian rock, then it was the Church herself who had planted it. 
So, too—aside from matters of truth and dogma—he missed the 
emotional appropriateness of Catholicism to the people it in- 
formed, and the land it pacified. It was simply a limitation of his 
temperament, finally, that with all his goodness and his devotion 
to describing life wherever he went, he had to savor the /iwman 
climate for some time before he really achieved understanding of 
it, and tolerance. 

For in later years, when his Santa Fe tradership was over, 
and he had no need to keep his wits about him, and contend when 
necessary, and drive a bargain, and in general keep the inner 
aloofness upon which successful business enterprise is based— 
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when he lived among the Mexicans of Saltillo and tended their 
needs as a doctor—he found peace and was at home among them: 
“I have often thought that if I could make myself as easy in 
American society, I would be willing to live in the United States.” 
If they were all knaves and villains, cowards and dupes, then he 
had forgiven them ; but perhaps, all along, he had been wrong... 


Yet I would not want to say that in laying about him so vigor- 
ously, he found no targets to be justly hit. He was appalled at the 
inequality of justice, which made the bribe of the rich man the 
almost invariable victor over the wrongly-done poor man. In 
wanting a newspaper, he was wanting public enlightenment. He 
was simply the first observer to find the lack of, and make a wish 
for, the presence of those values upon which American life was 
already building a heritage for the common man. Within his in- 
dividual scale, he was a symptom of what always happens in the 
first union of disparate cultures. The differences are then most 
acutely perceived, and presently they merge, the old energized by 
the new, with the conscious values of both creating a new fabric 
of living. 

As always, there are glimpses by-the-way of details that struck 
him as odd or interesting; and from them we catch two hints of 
image—his, and what he was looking at—in a way that academic 
history never affords. “In giving directions, these people—in fact, 
the lower classes of Mexicans generally—are also in the habit of 
using very odd gesticulations, altogether peculiar to themselves. 
Instead of pointing with their hands and fingers, they generally 
employ the mouth, which is done by thrusting out the lips in the 
direction of the spot, or object, which the inquirer wishes to find 
out—accompanied by aqui or alli estd.’”’ He called this habit “labial 
gestures,” and any Southwesterner will recognize it among the 
Mexico-Americans of today, though he may not know whence it 
grew : “—from the use of the sarape, which keeps their hands and 
arms perpetually confined.” 

There was a type of coach, “one of those huge, clumsy, old- 
fashioned vehicles of Mexican manufacture, so abundant in the 
southern cities, and often nick-named ‘wheeled tarantulas’ . . . The 
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coach alone is a load for two mules, therefore the vehicle is usually 
drawn by four and sometimes six, and invariably driven by pos- 
tilions.” 

He did grant that the inhabitants were polite, even though 
outlandishly so, e.g.: “In epistolary correspondence, the ratio of 
respect is generally indicated by the width of the left margin. If 
the letter is addressed to an equal, about one-fourth of the page 
is occupied for that purpose; but when extraordinary respect is 
intended to be shown to a superior, nearly one-half of the page 
is left a blank. There are other marks of civility and respect 
peculiar to the country,” he added with exasperation, ‘‘which 
among us would be accounted absolute servility.” 

Mexican rich men often laid up their wealth as ingots of silver 
in the cellar, so that these often looked like ‘“‘a winter’s supply of 
firewood.” 

Most of the New Mexican whiskey was made near Taos, 
where wheat was cheap. 

Of the ruins of the Gran Quivira, he says its style of archi- 
tecture was superior to anything north of Chihuahua. 

“Among the most unpleasant customs of this country is that 
of the siesta or afternoon nap; a species of indulgence in which 
all classes are prone to share.”—Here it is again, that attitude of 
disdain which arises from a merely accurate account of human 
doings. This implies that there were no customs which were 
pleasant ; only those with degrees of unpleasantness. To rest from 
labor during the hottest part of the ciay in a hot summer was “a 
species of indulgence.” 


>” 


8. “SomEHOW MorE HUMBLE... 


Well, an honest book is the shadow of an honest man. 

We know from Gregg’s book what a colonizer saw, and did 
and felt; and from the differences of opinion of a hundred years 
ago, we may read the value of today’s likenesses. In this re- 
view of typical details and qualities of Commerce of the Prairies, 
we have sampled Gregg’s experience in the decade of the 1830's, 
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driving those wagons upon the prairies which shaped his posterity. 
I believe it is perfectly fair to read between his lines, and join 
our experience, our memory, with his; for the better we know 
him in his magnum opus, and in the forthcoming diaries, the better 
the sense of communion we have with what he was, and did, and 
described. How keen that sense is in us is the measure of how well 
later historians do their jobs. 

Nothing was too trivial to think about, he seems to have said, 
after you had noticed it. 

He kept notes. It was a settled habit with him. He had a field 
desk, and ink, and paper bound into little pocketbooks; he had 
pens, a few instruments, some books; and these were the little 
links of the broken chain of material possession that he kept by 
him, for they signified freedom. A few books, and some paper, 
and things to write with . . . if a man has these things, what on 
earth else does he need? Owning other things, immovable things, 
tied you down... 

If you recorded a fact exactly enough, and that meant exactly 
as you felt about it, it was astonishing how satisfying that could 
be. 

It was also astonishing how—sometimes—by some small drift 
of idea or color of a word, a fact could really seem almost poetic; 
not elegant, or romantical—the way poetry ought to be, in 1840, 
for that matter, look at any of them, look at Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son—but somehow more humble than that, yet curiously moving. 
That was probably because a fact was often a reminder; and 
made you feel again what you felt before. Pcetry did this too, 
of course. 

Where poetry and truth meet: there is always the heart of a 
human character; and, in literary terms, the source of energy in 
a great book: and that is what I would call Commerce of the 
Prairies. 
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Across Aboriginal 


America 
Journeying Through Texas in 1568 


By E. DeGolyer 


HREE English sailors wandered fearsomely and desperately 
across the area now included in the state of Texas during the 
autumn and early winter of 1568; they were doubtless the first 
men of their blood to tread Texas soil.’ Set ashore by John Haw- 
kins, after his disastrous battle with the Spaniards at Vera Cruz, 
they began their long land journey from a point on the Gulf some 
thirty miles north of the port of Tampico. They ended it some 
twelve months later at the river of St. John in New Brunswick, 
“which is 60. Leagues West fro[m] Cape Britton [Breton],” 
when they were taken aboard the French ship Gargarine, Mon- 
sieur Campaigne, captain, and taken to New Haven, from which 
port “they were transported into England, Anno. Dom. 1569.” 
This amazing journey across aboriginal America, the full 
length of the United States from south to north and more, is com- 
parable in many respects to the equally amazing journey from east 
to west, made by the Spaniard Cabeza de Vaca and his companions 
some thirty years earlier. It is not nearly so well known, however, 
and deserves greater attention than it has received. 
The three Englishmen—Ingram, Browne, and Twide—were 
seamen on John Hawkins’ third expedition to the Indies. The fleet 


1Material for this article is taken from the accounts of Hawkins, Job Hor- 
top, and Miles Phillips, as given in the Everyman’s Library edition of Hak- 
luyt, and from the Ingram relation as herewith reproduced. 
_ Iam much indebted to my brother, Homer L. DeGolyer, for taking copies 
ot the original Hakluyt and for his counsel and advice. 
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consisted of H. M. ships Jesus of Liibeck, which was Hawkins’ 
flagship, and the Minion; and of four smaller ships belonging to 
Hawkins, the Angel, the Swallow, the Judith, and the William and 
John. The fleet sailed from Plymouth October 2, 1567; after hav- 
ing been pounded by severe storms, it reached the African coast 
November 18. After a series of slave raids netting between four 
and five hundred Negroes, the fleet sailed westward February 3, 
1568. 

The Island of Dominica, off the South American coast, was 
sighted March 27; and thence, as Hawkins recounts it, the fleet 
‘coasted from place to place, making such traffike with the Span- 
iards as we might, somewhat hardly, because the king had 
straightly commanded all his Governors in those parts, by no 
means to suffer any trade to be made with us.” 

The expedition moved westward along the northern shores of 
South America and, between belligerent and secret dealings with 
the Spaniards, had sold most of its cargo of “black ivory” by the 
time it reached Cartagena. The governor here proved obdurate, 
and the fleet sailed northward on July 24, 1568. 


Encountering a severe storm on August 12, “passing by the 
West end of Cuba, towards the coast of Florida,” the fleet tried 
to gain the coast, but could find no haven. After enduring another 
storm that lasted three days, the ships finally sought refuge in the 
port of Vera Cruz, which they entered on September 16, 1568. 


It is doubtful whether the fleet was in such dire distress as to 
necessitate resorting to this, the king of Spain’s chief port in the 
Indies. At any rate, the Englishmen were not too incapacitated to 
carry on their trade, since Hawkins notes, “in seeking of which 
port we took in our way three ships which carried passengers to the 
number of an hundred, which passengers we hoped should be a 
meane to us the better to obtain victuals four our money and a 
quiet place for the repairing of our fleet.” These captured ships 
were Spanish, bound for Santo Domingo; they carried, among 
others, Villanueva, the king’s commissioner. 


Upon making the port of Vera Cruz, Hawkins found there, 
ready to sail, the treasure fleet with bullion reported to be worth a 
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million dollars. The day following, there appeared off the port the 
incoming Spanish fleet consisting of “thirteene great shippes” and 
having on board the new viceroy for New Spain, Martin En- 
riquez. 

Before Hawkins would allow this fleet to enter the roadstead, 
according to the English accounts, he exacted a treaty from the 
viceroy ‘signed with his hande and sealed with his seale,” by which 
the English fleet was to be allowed to provision, repair, and go in 
peace. This was guaranteed by an exchange of hostages; and the 
English were allowed to occupy the Island of San Juan de Ullua, 
which protected the only safe anchorage. 

Some three days were spent in negotiating this treaty, and the 
Spanish fleet was allowed to enter the roadstead on September 20. 
During the next two days the English and Spanish fleets were 
placed apart. On September 23 the Spaniards attacked the English. 
Only the Minion and the Judith escaped; Hawkins lost his ship, 
the Jesus, but transferred to the Minion. During the night follow- 
ing this disastrous battle, the Judith, captained by Francis Drake, 
afterwards famous as Sir Francis Drake, passed out of touch with 
the Minion. 

While it is not greatly important to our story, English writers 
generally regard the action of the Spaniards as a serious breach of 
faith. The American Edward Everett Hale says, “On that day 
Francis Drake learned the lesson of Spanish treachery.” Spanish 
historians, on the other hand, view the battle as one of the un- 
fortunately all too few successful brushes with pirates. Cavo* says 
that “Enriquez got together the forces of the town, and embark- 
ing them in the thirteen ships of the fleet in which he had arrived, 
fell upon the pirates, forcing them to retire.” Orozco y Berra*® 
merely notes that the viceroy, upon his arrival, “was met with the 
disagreeable news that the pirates, under the command of John 
Hawkins, had seized the Islands of Ulua and Sacraficios and had 
sacked Vera Cruz” and that Enriquez “attacked the enemy with 
all diligence, forcing them, with some losses, to put to sea.” 


Los tres siglos de México, lib. 1V 
’Historia de la dominacién espatiola en México, lib. I1. 
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In any event, the overloaded, underprovisioned, and distressed 
Minion put northward in the Gulf. On October 8 the Englishmen 
made land again. Distress was so great that “a great many did de- 
sire our Generall to set them on land, making their choise rather to 
submit themselves to the mercie of the Savages or Infidels, than 
longer to hazard themselves at sea, where they very well sawe, that 
if they should remaine together, if they perished not by drowning, 
yet hunger would inforce them in the ende to eate one another.” 


And so it came about that, on the evening of October 8, 1568, 
Hawkins put approximately half of his men—some 114, according 
to the account of Miles Phillips—ashore at a point about thirty 
miles north of the port of Tampico. Two men were lost in the 
landing. 

The following day, this wretched crew wandered along the 
seashore and were attacked by Indians. Eight more were slain in 
this encounter. The Indians finally took mercy on their helpless 
victims, and after stripping them of their clothes and pointing to- 
ward Tampico, left them to their misery. 


The survivors divided into two parties. One of them, under the 
command of Anthony Goddard, went southward ; the other group, 
of equal size, pointed north. Within two days the latter party was 
again attacked by Indians, and its leader and two of the company 
were slain. Of those left, some twenty-five or twenty-six re- 
treated, and at the end of four days rejoined the party under An- 
thony Goddard, which continued southward until it met Span- 
iards and its members were taken prisoners to the town of Panuco 
and thence to Mexico City. 

There remained some twenty-three or twenty-four men, among 
them Ingram, Browne, and Twide, who continued northward. In- 
gram’s account does not say what became of his companions other 
than Browne and Twide, who completed the journey with him. 
Phillips wonders what became of the remaining twenty-odd and 
concludes, “‘verely I doe thinke that there are of them yet alive, 
and married in the said countrey, at Cibola.” 

Only one account of the journey to the north is available to 
us: that of David Ingram, “sayler,” of Barking in the county of 
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Essex. That we have any account at all is due to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert's effort to get all available information about the New 
World, to aid him on what was to be his last ill-fated attempt at 
a “Western Planting’ on the northeast coast of America. In- 
gram’s account was also examined* by Sir George Peckham, his 
principal supporter, by Sir Francis Walsingham, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s chief secretary, “‘and divers others of good Judgement and 
Credit in August and September, Anno Dm. 1582.” 

The account was published by Richard Hakluyt, the younger, 
that indefatigable geographer who, by his insatiable search for 
knowledge, although he “stayed home became the foremost trav- 
eller of his day.” It appeared in the first edition of Hakluyt’s 
justly famous The Principall Navigations, Voiages and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, 1589. It was omitted from the 
second and subsequent editions because, according to Hakluyt’s 
literary legatee, the Reverend Samuel Purchas, ‘It seemeth some 
incredibilities of his report caused him to leave him out in the next 
impression, the reward of lying being not to be believed in truths.” 
And so the report of our “‘sayler’” has become somewhat difficult 
of access, rests under a cloud, and has been honored chiefly by the 
neglect of later historians. Indeed, some of those historians have 
been more severely critical than Purchas. The Reverend Edward 
Everett Hale, for example, concludes with regard to the accounts 
of the luckless survivors set on shore by Hawkins: “One or two 
there were who, after years of captivity told their wretched story 
at home. But it is so disfigured by every form of lie, that the most 
ingenious reconstructer of history fails to distil from it even a 
drop of truth.” 

Hard words, my masters! Certainly no such sweeping condem- 
nations are applicable to the accounts of Miles Phillips and Job 
Hortop, two excellent accounts of journeyings in New Spain by 
survivors of the landing party who turned south rather than north. 

Nor are they entirely just with regard to the account of David 


‘The report of the committee is contained in State Papers, Domestic, Eliza- 
beth, 175, 95, endorsed, “Sundry reports of the country which Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert goes to discover,” and in State Papers, Colonial, America and West 
Indies, vols. 1 and 2. 
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Ingram. That Ingram was a member of the landing party and of 
the group that went north is confirmed by Miles Phillips. That he 
came out “within fiftie leagues or thereabouts of Cape Britton” at 
the time he reported was a fact too easily verifiable to have ad- 
mitted perjury before what was in effect a Royal Commission. 
The very fact that this Commission should have sought Ingram 
out within thirteen years of his journey suggests that his miracu- 
ious return was of more or less common knowledge. He and his 
companions, Richard Browne and Richard Twide, dead two and 
three years, respectively, at the time of the examination, had visited 
John Hawkins about a fortnight after their return to England and 
received rewards. He even implies the possibility of confirmation 
of his account, since “diuers of the said Frenchmen which were in 
the said Shippe called the Gargarine, are yet liuing in Homflewre 
[Honfleure] vpon the coast of France, as he thinketh, for he did 
speake with some of them within these three yeeres.”’ 


No, there can be no reasonable doubt that David Ingram, 
Richard Browne, and Richard Twide made this astounding jour- 
ney. When we come to a consideration of Ingram’s account of 
what he saw, we may find confusion and perhaps untruth. But in 
his “great plaines, as large & as fayre in many places as may be 
seene, being as plaine as a board,” we think we see the flat coastal 
prairies of Texas and Louisiana; his town of Ochala and the com- 
mon occurrence of pearls is reminiscent of the Georgia country of 
De Soto; his rivers, “some foure, some sixe, some eight, some 
tenne miles ouer : whereof one was so large, that they coulde scarse 
crosse the same in foure and twentie houres,” is suggestive of the 
Maryland and Delaware country. Some of the minor things, such 
as the “‘kinde of Graine, the eare whereof is as big as the wrist of 
amans arme: the Graine is like a flat pease, it maketh very good 
bread and white,” are readily recognized, this being maize or In- 
dian corn. 

It is equally obvious that Ingram’s impressions are confused 
geographically. The elephants and the “strange Beast bigger then 
a Beare, he had neither head nor neeke: his eyes and mouth were 
in his breast’ (if the latter by chance should have been a hippo- 
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potamus) both belong to the African part of his journey. The Mine 
7 6 from 
bread of the root called cassava and the “tree called a Plantine, ay 


with a fruite growing on it like a pudding, which is most excellent | mon 
meate rawe” are from his South American experience. Nort 

After that part of Ingram’s account which seems reasonable f /”gr* 
is accepted, and after his confusion of what he saw in North | * th 
America with things seen in Africa and South America is taken “re 
into consideration, there yet remains a residue representing either T 
outright imagination or the repetition of tales heard from ship- f comr 
mates on long voyages. The extravagant descriptions of silver, f miles 


gold, and iron; of rubies four inches long; of white earth dug gethe 


from marshes which burns with a smell as sweet as musk ; of pen- se 
guins and palm trees near Norumbega (Maine) cannot easily be f j. 44 


explained. I 
Notwithstanding these incredibilities, however, I believe that § or c 
Ingram’s account is that of one of the first men of English blood f andt 


to set foot upon the soil of Texas, and is a valid and important Rubi 
, ‘ ; : the s 

part of Texas history. As such, and because of its great rarity, they 
the following literal transcript may be of interest. \ 
they 


The Relation of Dauid Ingram of Barking, in the Countie of J Silue 


Essex Sayler, of sundry things which he with others did see, in traueiling by seas 


land from the most Northerly partes of the Baie of Mexico (where he with : 
many others were set on shoare by Master Hawkins) through a great appr 


part of America, vntill he came within fiftie leagues or your 
thereabouts of Cape Britton. neere 

About the beginning of October, Anno 1568. Dawid be ~ 
Ingram with the rest of his company being 100. persons in oth 
all, were set on land by M. John Hawkins, about sixe sgh 
Leagues to the West of the riuer La mina, or Rio def %° © 
ing | 

talke 


5There are at least two additional manuscript versions of the Ingram ac- 
count. The Tanner mss. 79. fol. 172, Bodleian Library, was published with com- 7 
ments by De Costa in the Magazine of American History (1X, 168-208 [March, the | 
1883]). In its caption, it gives the additional information that the examination ‘ 
was held before Peckham, Walsingham, and others in August and September, their 
1582. and that Ingram was at that time about fifty years of age. goos 

The Sloane mss. 1447, British Museum, was published by P. C. J. Weston, thi 
Documents Connected with the History of South Carolina, London, 1856. s 

De Costa, in his essay on “Norumbega and Its English Explorers,” Winsor’s 7 
Narrative and Critical History of America (III, 186), says that the manuscripts of p 
present no substantial variations from the Hakluyt account. 
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Minas, which standeth about 140. leagues west & by North 
from the cape of Florida, who traueling towards cape Brit- 
ton, spent about 12. moneths in the whole, And about seuen 
moneths thereof in those Countries, which lie towards the 
North of the riuer of May, in which time (as the said 
Ingram thinketh) he traueiled by land two thousand miles 
at the least, and neuer continued in any one place aboue 
three or foure dayes, sauing onely at the Citie of Balma, 
where he stayed sixe or seuen dayes. 

There are in those partes (sayth he) very many Kings, 
commonly within a hundreth or a hundreth and twenty 
miles one from an other, who are at continual warres to- 
gether: The first King that they came before, dwelt in a 
Countrey called Giricka, who caused them to be stripped 
naked, and wondring greatly at the whitenes of their skins, 
let them depart without further harme. 

The Kings in those Countries are clothed with painted 
or colloured garments, and thereby you may know them, 
and they weare great precious stones, which commonly are 
Rubies, being 4 inches long, and two inches broad. And if 
the same bee taken from them, either by force or sleight, 
they are presently depriued of their kingdomes. 

When they meane to speake with any person publikely, 
they are alwaies carried by men in a sumptuous chaire of 
Siluer or Christal, garnished with diuers sortes of pre- 
cious stones. 

And if you will speake with the king at your first 
approching neere to him, you must kneele downe on both 
your knees, and then arise againe and come somewhat 
neerer him, within your length, thé kneele downe againe 
as you did before. Then take of the earth or grasse between 
both your hands, kissing the backside of each of them, and 
put the earth or grasse on the crowne of your head, and 
so come, & kisse the kings feete. Which circumstances be- 
ing perfourmed, you may then arise and stand up, and 
talke with him. 

The Noble men and such as be in special fauour with 
the King, do commonly weare feathers in the haire of 
their heads for the most part, of a Byrde, as bigge as a 
goose of russet collour. And this is the best marke that 
this Ingram can giue to know him by. 

There is in some of those Countries great aboundance 
of pearle, for in euery cottage he found pearle, in some 
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houses a quart, in some a pottle, in some a pecke, more or 
lesse, where he did see some as great as a beane. And 
Richard Browne one of his companions, found one of 
these great pearles in one of their Canoes or boats, which 
pearle he gaue to Mounsier Campain, who tooke them 
aboard his ship, and brought them to Newhauen in France, 

All the people generally do weare Manilios or Brace- 
lets, as big as a mans finger, vpon each of their armes, and 
the like on the small of eche of their legs, whereof com- 
monly one is golde and two siluer. 

And many of the women also doe weare plates of golde, 
couering their bodies in maner of a payre of curets, and 
many bracelets and chaines of great pearle. 

The people commonly are of good fauour, feuter & 
shape of body, of growth aboue fiue foote high, somewhat 
thicke, with their faces and skins of colour like an oliefe, 
and toward the North somewhat tawnie, but some of them 
are painted with diuers colours, they are very swift of 
foote, the haire of their heads is shauen in sundry spots, 
and the rest of their head is traced. 

In the South partes of these countreys they go all 
naked, sauing that the Noble mens priuities are couered 
with the necke of a goorde, and the womens priuities with 
the hayre or leafe of the palme tree. But in the North 
partes they are clothed with beastes skins, the hayrie side 
being uext to their bodies in winter. 

They are so brutish & beastly, that they will not for- 
beare the vse of their wiues in open presence. 

They are naturally very courteous, if you do not abuse 
them, either in their persons or goods, but vse them cour- 
teously. The killing or taking of their beasts, birds, fishes, 
or fruites cannot offende them, except it be of their cattell 
which they keepe about their houses. as Kine, Guinie 
hennes, or such like. 

If any of them doe holde vp both their hands at length 
together, and kisse the backes of them on both sides, then 
you may vndoubtedly trust them, for it is the greatest 
token of friendship that may be. 

If any of them shal come vnto you with a horsetaile 
in his hand, then you may assure your selfe that hee isa 
Messenger from the King, and to him you may safely 
commit your person, or go to the king, or any where els. 
or by him send any thing or message to the king. For these 
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men are alwayes either Ensigne bearers in the warres, or 
the kings messengers, who wil neuer betray you. 

If you will haue any of the people come aborde your 
ship, hang out some white cloth vpon a staffe, for that is a 
signe of amitie. 

If you will bargaine for ware with them, leaue the 
thing that you will sell vpon the ground, and go from it a 
prettie way of: then wil they come and take it and set 
downe such wares as they will giue for it in the place: 
And if you thinke it not sufficient, leaue the wares with 
signes that you like it not, and they will bring more, vntill 
either they or you be satisfied, or will giue no more. Other- 
wise you may hang your wares vpon a long poles end, 
and so put more or lesse on it, vntill you haue agreed on 
the bargaine. 

When they goe to the warres, they march in battell 
aray two and three in a ranck. 

Their Trumpets they doe make of certaine beasts teeth 
they haue a kinde of Drum which they make of beastes 
skins, they make shields and Targets of the skins of 
beastes, compassed with willowe twigs, and being dried, 
they are strong and defensible. 

Their weapons are dartes, headed with yron, the heads 
are two fingers broad, and halfe a foot long, which are 
fastened within a socket. 

They haue also short bowes, strung with y barke of 
crees, being halfe an ynch broad, & the arrowes are of 
bone, a yarde long, nocked and headed with siluer & bone, 
and their arrowes are of small force within a stones cast 
of them, and you may put them by with a staffe a prette 
way off. 

They haue short broad swordes of blacke yron of the 
length of a yarde, or very neere an elle, bearing edges 
thicker then backs of kniues, somewhat like the foyles in 
our fence schooles. 

They haue crooked kniues of yron, somewhat like a 
woodknife, or hanger, wherewith they will carue excel- 
lently both in wood and bone. 

Their Ensigne is a horse taile, with glasse or Christall 
in some of them being dyed in sundry colours, as red, 
yellow, greene, & c. 

The people in those Countreys are professed enemies 
to the Canibals or men eaters: The Canibals doe most in- 
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habite betweene Norumbega, & Bariniah, they haue teeth 
like dogs teeth, and thereby you may know them. In the 
warres they doe pitch their campe as neere as they may 
vnto some wood of Palme tree, which yeelde them meate, 
drinke, and present remedy against poysoned arrowes. 

Their buildings are weake and of small force, their 
houses are made round like Doue houses, and they doe 
dwell together in Townes and Villages. And some of them 
haue banqueting houses in the top of them, made like the 
loouer of a hall, builded with pillars of massie siluer, and 
chrystall, framed square: whereof many of them are as 
big as a boyes leg of fifteene yeeres of age, and some lesse. 

This Jngram did also see diuers Townes and Villages, 
as Gunda, a Towne a flight shoote in length. 

Ochala, a great Towne a mile long. 

Balma, a rich Citie, a mile and a halfe long. 

Bega, a Countrey, and Towne of that name, three quar- 
ters of a mile long, where are good store of Oxe hides. 

Saguanah, a Towne almost a mile in length. 

Bariniah, a Citie a mile and a quarter long: Also there 
is a Riuer and a Towne of that name, but lesse then the 
first aboue named. 

Guinda, a small Towne and a Riuer, both of that name. 
And this is the most Northerly part, that this Jngram was 
at. 

There are besides those Townes aforenamed, many 
other great Townes which this /ngram passed by, com- 
monly distant sixe or eight miles one from the other, which 
haue diuers small Villages within eight or ten miles from 
them. 

They haue in euery house scoupes, buckets, and diuers 
other vessels of massie siluer, wherewith they doe throwe 
out water and dust, and other wise doe imploy them to 
their necessary vses in their houses: All which this Jngram 
did see common and vsuall in some of these Countreys. 
especially where he found the great Pearles. 

There are also great riuers, at the heads whereof, this 
Ingram & his companions did find sundry pieces of golde, 
some as big as a mans fist, the earth being washed away 
with the water. 

And in other places, they did see great rockes of Chrys- 
tal. which grewe at the heads of great and many Riuers, 
being in quantitie to loade shippes. 
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There are also in those partes, plentie of fine Furres, 
vnknowen to this /ngram, dressed after the maner of the 
Countrey. 

The people there do burne a kind of white Turfe or 
earth, which they dig out of the marishes, a fadome deepe 
in the ground. It burneth very cleare, and smelleth as sweet 
as muske, and that earth is as wholesome, sweete, and 
comfortable, to smell vnto, as any Pomander. They do 
make their fire of this earth for the sweetnes thereof, 
hauing great aboundance of wood. 

When they want fire, they take briers, and rub them 
very hard together betweene their fists, and so with hard 
and often rubbing they kindle and make fire. 

They haue great plentie of Iron, and there is also great 
plentie of minerall salt, in the marish ground which looketh 
reddish, a thing necessary for the great fishings neere the 
sea shore, which are there aboundant, and the fish very 
large and huge. 

The ground & Countrey is most excellent, fertile and 
pleasant, & specially towards the Riuer of May. For the 
grasse of y rest is not so greene, as it is in these parts, for 
the other is burnt away with the heate of the Sunne. And 
as all the Countrey is good and most delicate, hauing great 
plaines, as large & as fayre in many places as may be seene, 
being as plaine as a board: And then great & huge woods 
of sundry kind of trees, as cedar, Lignum vite, Bombasse, 
plants & busshes, bark that biteth like Pepper, (of which 
kind, yong M. Winter brought home part from y straight 
of Magelane) with the fruitfull Palme tree, & great plentie 
of other sweete trees to this /ngram vnknowen. And after 
that plaines againe, and in other places great closes of pas- 
ture, enuiro. ed with most delicate trees, in stead of hedges: 
they being as it were set by the hands of men: Yet the best 
grasse for the most part is in the high Countries, some- 
what farre from the Sea side, and great Riuers, by reason 
that the lowe grounds there be so rancke, that the grasse 
groweth faster then it can be eaten, whereby the olde 
grasse lieth withered thicke, and the newe grasse growing 
through it. Whereas in the vpper partes, the grasse and 
ground is most excellent and greene. The ground not be- 
ing ouercharged with any olde withered grasse, as is afore 
specified. 

The Palme tree aforesayd carieth hayres on the leaues 
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thereof, which reach to the ground, Whereof the Jndians 
doe make ropes and cords for their Cotten beds, and doe 
vse the same to many other purposes. 

The which Tree, if you pricke with your knife, about 
two foote from the roote, it will yeelde a Wine in colour 
like whey, but in taste strong and somewhat like Bastard, 
which is most excellent drinke. But it wil distemper both 
your head and body, if you drinke too much thereof, as 
our strong Wines wil doe in these partes. 

The branches of y top of y tree, are most excellent 
meat raw, after you haue pared away y bark. 

Also there is a red oyle that commeth out of y roote of 
this tree, which is most excellent against poisoned arrowes 
& weapons: for by it they doe recouer themselues of their 
poysoned wounds. 

There is a tree called a Plantine, with a fruite growing 
on it like a pudding, which is most excellent meate rawe. 

They haue also a red berry like a Pescod, called Guy- 
athos, two or three yuches long, which groweth on short 
bushes full of pricks like the Sloe or Thorne tree, and the 
fruite eateth like a greene Raisin, but sharper somewhat: 
They stampe this berry and make Wine thereof, which 
they keepe in vessels made of wood. 

They haue also in many places, Uines which beare 
Grapes as big as a mans thumbe. 

There is also great plentie of herbes, and of all kinde 
of flowers, as Roses. and Gilleflowers, like ours in Eng- 
land, and many others which he knewe not. 

Also, they haue a kinde of Graine, the eare whereof 
is as big as the wrist of a mans arme: the Graine is like 
a flat pease, it maketh very good bread and white. 

They doe also make bread of the roote called Cassaua, 
which they doe drie, and beate it as small as they can, and 
temper it with water, and so bake it in cakes on a stone. 

There is also great plenty of Buffes, Beares, Horses, 
Kine, Woolues, Foxes, Deare, Goats, Sheepe, Hares, and 
Conies: Also other cattell like ours, to this Examinate 
vnknowen, the most part being wilde: the Hides and 
skinnes of them are good Marchandize. There is very 
great store of those Buffes, which are beasts as big as two 
Oxen, in length almost twentie foot, hauing long eares like 
a Blood hound, with long haires about their eares, their 
hornes be crooked like Rams hornes, their eyes blacke, 
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their haires long, blacke, rough, & shagged as a Goat: The 
Hides of these beasts are solde very deare, this Beast doeth 
keepe companie onely by couples, male and female, & doeth 
alwayes fight with others of the same kinde when they do 
meete. There is also great plentie of Deare both red, white, 
and speckled. This last sort this Examinate knoweth not. 
There is also great plentie of another kinde of Sheepe 
which carie a kinde of course wooll: This Sheepe is very 
good meate, although the flesh be very red. They are ex- 
ceeding fatte, and of nature loth to rise when they are 
laid, which is alwayes from fiue a clocke at night, vntill 
fiue a clocke in the morning: betweene which time you 
may easily kill them, but after they be on foote they are 
very wilde, & rest not in one place, but liue together in 
heards, in some 500. as it happeneth, more or lesse: And 
these red Sheepe are most about the Bay of Saint Marie, 
as this Examinate gesseth. There are Beares both blacke 
and white. There are Woolues. The Foxes haue their skins 
more gristed then ours in england. There are Conies both 
white and red, and grey in euery place great plentie. 

This Examinate did also see in those Countries a Mon- 
strous beast twise as big as an Horse, and in proportion 
like to an Horse, both in maine, hoofe, haire, and neigh- 
ing, sauing it was small towards the hinder partes like a 
Grey hound. These Beasts hath two teeth or hornes of a 
foote long growing straight foorth by their nosethrilies : 
they are naturall enemies to the Horse. 

Hee did also see in that Countrey both Elephants and 
Ounces. Hee did also see one other strange Beast bigger 
then a Beare, he had neither head nor neeke: his eyes and 
mouth were in his breast. This beast is very vgly to be- 
holde, and cowardly of kinde. It beareth a very fine skin 
like a Rat, full of siluer haires. 

There are in those Countries abundance of Russet 
Parrots, but very fewe greene. There are also Birds of all 
sortes as we haue, and many strange Birds to this Exami- 
nate vnknowen. There are great plenty of Guinie hennes 
which are tame Birds, and proper to the Inhabitants, as 
big as Geese, very blacke of colour, hauing feathers like 
Downe. There is also a Bird called a Flamingo, whose 
feathers are very red, and is bigger then a Goose, billed 
like a Shouell, and is very good meate. There is also another 
kinde of Foule in that Countrey which hunteth the Riuers 
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neere vnto the Ilands: They are of the shape and bignesse 
of a Goose but their wings are couered with small yelowe 
feathers, and cannot flie: You may driue them before you 
like sheepe: They are exceeding fatte and very delicate 
meate, they haue white heads and therefore the Countrey 
men call them Penguins (which seemeth to be a Welsh 
name.) And they haue also in vse diuers other Welsh 
words, a matter worthy the noting. There is also a very 
strange Bird, thrise as big as an Eagle, very beautifull to 
beholde, his feathers are more orient then a Peacockes 
feathers, his eyes are glistering as an Hawkes eyes, but as 
great as a mans eyes, his head and thigh as big as a mans 
head and thigh: It hath a crest and tuffe of feathers of 
sundry colours on the top of the head like a Lapwing 
hanging backwards: His beake and talents in proportion 
like Egles, but very huge and large. 

Touching Tempests and other strange monstrons 
things in those partes, this Examinate sayth, that he hath 
seene it Lighten and Thunder in sommer season by the 
space of foure & twentie houres together : the cause where- 
of he iudgeth to be the heate of the Climate. 

He farther saith, that there is a Cloud sometime of the 
yeere seene in the ayre, which commonly turneth to great 
Tempests. And that sometimes of the yeere there are great 
windes in maner of Whirlewindes. 

Touching their Religion, he saith that they honor for 
their God a Deuil, which they call Colluchio, who speaketh 
vnto them sometimes in the likenesse of a blacke Dogge, 
and sometimes in the likenesse of a blacke Calfe. 

And some doe honor the Sunne, the Moone, and the 
Starres. 

He saith y the people in those Countries are allowed 
many Wiues, some fiue, some tenne, & a king sometimes 
an hundred: And y Adulterie is very seuerely punished in 
maner following, that is to say : The woman taken in adul- 
terie, must with her owne hands cut y throte of the Adult- 
erer, and the next of his kindred doth likewise cut y throte 
of the Adulteresse. And being asked in what maner they 
take their executions, he saith: That they are brought to 
execution by certaine Magistrates, who do deliuer vnto y 
woman the knife, wherewith she cutteth y throte of the 
Adulterer. 

Then appeareth their Colluchio or Deuil, in the like- 
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nesse aforesaid, and speaketh vnto them, and to that Deuil 
the parties brought to execution doe great reuerence, and 
with many prayers to it doe take their death. 

He saith that such persons as are put to death in such 
sort, haue not any of their friends buried with them: but 
such as die naturally, haue alwayes buried quicke with 
them one of their dearest friendes to keepe them companie, 
and to prouide necessaries and victuall for them, who doe 
willingly cOsent thereto, being thereto perswaded by their 
Colluchto or Deuil, who they do worship. 

He saith further, that he & his two fellowes, namely, 
Richard Browne, and Richard Twide, went into a poore 
mans house, & there they did see the said Colluchio or 
Deuil, with very great eyes like a blacke Calfe: Upon the 
sight whereof, Browne saide, There is the Deuil, and 
therevpon he blessed himselfe: In the name of the Father, 
and of the Sonne, and of the holy Ghost. And Twide said 
very vehemently, I defie thee and all thy workes. And 
presently the Colluchio shrancke away in a stealing maner 
forth of the doores, and was seene no more vnto them. 

Also they passed ouer many great Riuers in those 
Countries, in Canoes or Boates: some foure, some sixe, 
some eight, some tenne miles ouer: whereof one was so 
large, that they coulde scarse crosse the same in foure and 
twentie houres. 

Also he saith, that in the same Countrie, the people 
haue instruments of Musicke made of a piece of a Cane, 
almost a foote long, being open at both endes: which sit- 
ting downe, they smite vpon their thighes and one of their 
handes, making a pleasant kind of sound. 

And they do vse an other kind of instrument like a 
Taber, couered with a white skinne somewhat like Parch- 
ment. 

This Examinate can very well describe their gestures, 
dauncing, and songs. 

After long trauaile, the aforesaide Dauid Ingram with 
his two companions Browne and Twide, came to the head 
of a riuer called Garinda, which is 60. Leagues West frd 
Cape Britton : where they vnderstood by the people of that 
Countrey of y arriuall of a Christian. Wherevpon they 
made their repaire to the Sea side, and there found a 
French Captaine named Monsieur Champaigne, who tooke 
them into his Shippe and brought them vnto Newhauen, 
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& from thence they were transported into England, Anno, 
Dom. 1569. 


— in ‘ This Monsieur Campaigne, with diuers of his com- 
tries ~—spanie was brought into y Village of Bariniah, about twen- 


tie miles vp into the Countrie by y said Examinate and his 
two Companions, by whose meanes he had a trade with the 
people of diuers sortes of fine furres, & of great redde 
leaues of trees almost a yard long, & about a foote broade, 
which he thinketh are good for dying. 

Also the said Monsieur Champaigne, had there for ex- 
change of trifling wares, a good quantitie of rude, and 
wrought siluer. 

He saith further, that diuers of the said Frenchmen 
which were in the said Shippe called the Gargarine, are yet 
liuing in Homflewre vpon the coast of France, as he think- 
eth, for he did speake with some of them within these three 
yeeres. 

About a fourtnight after their comming from New- 
hauen into England, this saide Examinate and his two 
companions came to master John Hawkins, who had set 
them on shore vpon the Baie of Mexico, and vnto eche of 
them he gaue a reward. 

Richard Browne his companion was slaine about fiue 
yeeres past in the Elizabeth of master Corkins of London: 
And Richard Twide his other c6panion died at Ratcliffe in 
John Sherewoods house there, about three yeeres past. 


The rwando. Is a worde of Salutation, as among vs: 

language of ~ “1 
sonal tie Good morrowe, Good euen, God saue you or such like. 
Countries. Caricona. A King. 


Caraccona. A Lord. 


| Fona. Bread. 
Carmugnar. The Priuities. 
lk erucca. The Sunne. 


Also the sayd Dauid Ingram traueiling towardes the 
North, found the maine sea vpon the Northside of 
America, and trauailed in the sight thereof the space of 
two whole dayes, where the people signified vnto him, that 
they had seene shippes on that coast, and did draw vpon 
the ground the shape and figure of shippes, and of their 
sailes and flagges. Which thing especially proueth the pas- 
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sage of the Northwest, and is agreeable to the experience 
of Vasques de Coronado, which found a shippe of China 
or Carara vpon the Northwest of America. 

Also the sayd examinate sayth, that there is an Iland 
called Corrafau, and there are in it fiue or six thousand 
Indians at the least, and all those are gouerned by one 
onely Negro, who is but a slaue to a Spaniard. And more- 
ouer the Spanyardes will send but one of their slaues with 
an hundred or two hundred of the Indians, when they goe 
to gather golde in the Riuers descending from the moun- 
taines. And when they shal be absent by the space of 
twentie or thirty dayes at the least, euery one of the In- 
dians will neuerthelesse obey all the Slaues commaunde- 
ments with as great reuerence, as if he were their naturall 
King, although there be neuer a Christian neere them by 
the space of an hundred or two hundred miles: which 
argueth the great obedience of those people, and how 
easily they may be gouerned when they be once conquered. 
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Prints in the Southwest 


By Carl Zigrosser 


N THE SOUTHWEST man is dwarfed by nature. It is a 
land of desert and mesa, clear air and wide open spaces, an 
Indian land where tribal gods still live. To a lesser extent it 

is a ranch and Mexican land and a tourist land. Geographically it 
extends from West Texas through New Mexico and Arizona to 
the Mojave Desert of California. Emotionally and spiritually its 
limits are less easily defined. The Indians, living there from time 
immemorial, have come to terms with it in mysterious tribal 
ritual. The Mexicans, too, have adjusted themselves with customs 
of simple husbandry, yet with a dark thread of secretive tradi- 
tion and such occasional flare-ups as are seen in the rituals of 
the Penitentes. The whites who have business there, the ranchers, 
the cowhands, get along well enough; they have their way of life 
to sustain and to stabilize them. Those who have no roots in the 
soil—they are the ones who suffer. The tourists, uncomprehend- 
ing, walk blithely on the surface. It was this surface quality in 
the people that most impressed D. H. Lawrence when he first 
came to New Mexico—people externalized, living superficially, 
with no inner life of their own. Those who live long in the South- 
west are driven back in on themselves. The uncompromising pre- 
cision of its grandeur brooks no evasion. Like strong drink, it 
either breaks a man or sets his spirit free. It was Goethe, I think, 
who said that a man had to be strong to live alone, and it is on 
the ocean or in the desert that one lives most alone. For the rare 
few strong enough to stand it, it is marvelous; the others—they 
huddle together, become queer, ingrown, neurotic. The exhilara- 
tion and tingle of its atmosphere for one who has spiritual per- 
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THE MINER, by Kenneth M. Adams 
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ception has been beautifully described by Willa Cather in Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. Father Latour had come back to the 
Southwest to die: 


In New Mexico he always awoke a young man; not until he 
rose and began to shave did he realize that he was growing older. 
His first consciousness was a sense of the light dry wind blowing 
in through the windows, with the fragrance of hot sun and sage- 
brush and sweet clover; a wind that made one’s body feel light 
and one’s heart cry “To-day, to-day,” like a child’s. 

Beautiful surroundings, the society of learned men, the charm 
of noble women, the graces of art, could not make up to him for 
the loss of those light-hearted mornings of the desert, for that 
wind that made one a boy again. He had noticed that this peculiar 
quality in the air of new countries vanished after they were tamed 
by man and made to bear harvests. Parts of Texas and Kansas 
that he had first known as open range had since been made into 
rich farming districts, and the air had quite lost that lightness, 
that dry aromatic odour. The moisture of plowed land, the heavi- 
ness of labour and growth and grain-bearing, utterly destroyed it ; 
one could breathe that only on the bright edges of the world, on 
the great grass plains or the sage-brush desert. 

That air would disappear from the whole earth in time, per- 
haps; but long after his day. He did not know just when it had 
become so necessary to him, but he had come back to die in exile 
for the sake of it. Something soft and wild and free, something 
that whispered to the ear on the pillow, lightened the heart, softly, 
softly picked the lock, slid the bolts, and released the prisoned 
spirit of man into the wind, into the blue and gold, into the 
morning, into the morning! 


The Southwest has somehow a faint aura of the legendary, a 
sacred and mysterious land—the Seven Cities of Cibola, Coro- 
nado’s Children, Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver, Enchanted Mesa, 
Superstition Mountain, the Painted Desert, Death Valley, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Its deserts, economically useless, 
seem to take on spiritual significance. Their very existence stands 
as a challenge, a reminder that there are values in America dif- 
ferent from those of a machine-age civilization. Nowhere is this 
more true than at the Grand Canyon, despite the tourists who in- 
fest its rim. There, if ever, the word ‘‘sacred” comes to conscious- 
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ness. The canyon’s reaches are so stupendous and so truly sublime 
that the whole can never be described either in word or picture. 
The solitary delver beneath the surface (the tourist’s reaction is 
not worthy of record) can merely set down his own impression 
of a truly spiritual experience. The impact of the canyon upon 
one such has been described in a prose poem or revery written 
at the canyon’s bottom, and first published in the New English 
W eekly. It is quoted here because it suggests a little of the mystery 
of the Southwest : 


When the Creator needed material to fashion men and women, 
He thought of the Grand Canyon. Everything He needed was 
there—hard rock and soft rock of many colors, water and dust. 
It was there that He molded the types of mankind. Because man 
vaguely sensed the holiness of this creation, as well as the stu- 
pendous and superhuman character of the chasm itself, he has 
always considered the canyon as sacred, and has named its peaks 
after some of his most exalted teachers, Buddha, Vishnu, Zoro- 
aster and so on. 

At twilight its aspect completely changes. Innumerable shapes 
take form for a brief moment, and then are lost in the darkness 
—shapes and forms and faces, fantastic, misshapen, ridiculous, 
cruel, bestial, awful, yet deeply related to the essential nature of 
man, because made of the same materials. These were the models 
and molds which the Creator did not use when He fashioned the 
types of man. How little difference there is between the used and 
unused models, only those know, who have had a fleeting glimpse 
of man’s hidden nature. 

As the sun thins away and the moon ascends, one is dragged 
down into the bottomless pit. Monsters and death’s heads leer and 
glare monotonously in this colorless, soundless world; creatures 
of the abyss frozen with terror or racked with pain, lurk amid 
obscene shadows. All night long this titanic Dance of Death goes 
on, deep deep down, over six thousand feet below the surface of 
the earth. ... It is well that the dawn comes once a day. 


The mysterious Southwest is not wholly inviolable, however. 
There is Boulder Dam. This majestic structure, of intrinsic grat- 
deur, is a signpost of what man can do with science when he 
directs his efforts toward social and constructive rather than de- 
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structive ends. New architectural forms, strong and functional 
and graceful, are created, but above all, there is the idea, the stu- 
pendous gesture. How many artists have recorded it all? Far 
from Boulder Dam, yet somehow related to it, is the life on the 
ranches, the substantial Plains culture, windmills and irrigation 
projects, stock raising, fruits and vegetables and long-staple cot- 
ton. Paul Horgan, in his introduction te an exhibition of Peter 
Hurd’s work, has written beautifully of this part of the country: 


The land is the hero of life in the Southwest, and also the 
villain. The mountains are vast and they wall off empires of arid 
plain. The lot of man is a hard one when he must take from such 
terrain the stuff of his needs. ... Where the scale is so vast as to 
seem unimaginably impersonal, and distance and the light of the 
sky and the haul of the clouds so great, all human values are 
keener, and amenities are given from feeling rather than custom. 
A house set down on the plains is a touching thing. A windmill 
standing like a proof of faith and endurance has a sort of vic- 
torious beauty. The things which are beautiful in that country are 
beautiful for their humble evidence that life not only exists but 
is also understood to be precious. 


II 


And finally there is the Southwest of the artist colonies. 
Gathered at Taos and Santa Fe, the artists seem to have com- 
paratively little contact with these other Southwests. In general, as 
Isham once put it, they have sacrificed truth for grace. They are 
charming and hospitable people, live eventful lives, have as painters 
talent and competence by which they have attained success and 
renown. But, except for their subject matter, they could be living 
and working in almost any part of the country. As far as it is 
expressed in prints, the work is chiefly decorative in intention, 
seizing upon the picturesque aspects of the landscape and Indian 
life. But with a few exceptions a certain intensity seems to be 
lacking. Perhaps this is due to the insulation from the terrain that 
comes of living in colonies. As Paul Horgan has said, comparative 
solitude is the law for living beings in the Southwest. Living in 
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a land that presents such a challenge to the imaginative creator, 
they should be measured not by what they have done (which is 
indeed charming) but by what they have left undone. And there 
is still another aspect, present in nearly all art colonies. The artists 
of Santa Fe assure me privately that they would not live in Taos 
for anything: there are too many “touchy” artists there, too many 
cliques ; if there are no “incidents,” they manufacture them. And 
the Taos artists say exactly the same thing about the Santa Fe 
artists. 


There are no native-born artists in Taos; painters settled 
there because they liked the country and found its features pic- 
turesque. The experience of Ernest L. Blumenschein is typical. 
Some forty years ago he passed by in a wagon on his way to 
Mexico, saw the mesa on which Taos is located, abandoned the 
wagon and stayed. He has never made any prints, although he 
was an illustrator for thirty years. His daughter Helen, however, 
has begun making lithographs. The dozen prints Helen Blumen- 
schein has to her credit, though still experimental, have a pleasing 
sense of color; Snow Storm, Husking Corn, Pilar, and Christmas 
Eve—Taos Pueblo are perhaps the most successful. Oscar E. 
Berninghaus, born at St. Louis in 1874, is another of the Taos 
group affiliated with the National Academy of Design. Painter, 
watercolorist, muralist, designer of carnival floats, he has a jolly 
and lively personality. He has made about ten lithographs, pleas- 
antly drawn, such as Down the Foothill Trail, Corner of Taos 
Pueblo, The Last Hitching Rail—Taos. E. Martin Hennings, 
winner of the Isador Medal in 1926, has also made a few pic- 
turesque lithographs (Through Sage and Cedar and Indian Bake 
Oven), and so has Joseph Fleck, born at Vienna in 1893. Another 
old-timer was the late W. Herbert Dunton (1878-1936), who 
made several lithograph series, such as “The Heart of the West,” 
“Old Timers,” “Cattle Land”—portraying animals (Grizsly, Mule 
Deer, Prong Horn Antelope), famous characters (Chapman Bal- 
lard, Bill Woods), and types (Bronco Buster). His prints display 
accurate observation but relatively little art. 


Perhaps the only professional graphic artist among the older 
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INDIAN MOTHER AND CHILD, by Emil Bisttram 
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group is Joseph Imhof. Full of vigor and vitality, with determined 
jaw and flashing eyes, he is a character of rare independence. He 
was born in New York City, and worked as a banknote engraver 
before he turned lithographer. He has printed, he says, over six 
thousand lithographs. His interest in the Indian is on the whole 
documentary and historic, and his studio near the Reservation is 
a veritable Indian museum. He has worked for European museums 
and collectors, for Racinet in Paris, and for the Smithsonian in 
Washington. His lithographs are large in scale, rather gray in 
tonality, and portray heads, types, and characteristic scenes: Deer 
Dance, Taos Indian, Pueblo Life, Portrait of Santiago, Penitentes. 

Among those of the so-called younger generation at Taos who 
have made prints may be reckoned Kenneth Adams, Ward Lock- 
wood, Eleanora Kissell and Emil Bisttram. Adams, born in 1897 
at Topeka, Kansas, and pupil of Dasburg, has made about fifteen 
lithographs from time to time. He is a fine draughtsman and his 
compositions are original and powerfully felt. He has made por- 
traits, types, and scenes, of which Dona Ascencione, New Mexican 
Village Under Snow, Taos Indian Girl, and Adobe Brick Maker 
are perhaps the most successful. Ward Lockwood, born at Atchi- 
son, Kansas, in 1894, and now Professor of Art at the University 
of Texas, made about nine lithographs in 1929, but they were 
largely experimental, and his chief energies have been directed 
toward painting and fresco. The Plaza—Taos perhaps best sug- 
gests his breezy, vigorous approach. There are indications that his 
interest in the graphic arts is reviving since he has recently joined 
the Lone Star Printmakers (witness his new lithograph Adobe 
Workers). Eleanora Kissell is primarily a painter; her few etch- 
ings were experimental and she has never gone on with the 
medium. The vigorous and irrepressible Emil Bisttram, born in 
Hungary in 1897 and pupil of Howard Giles, came to Taos and 
added much to the excitement of its placid academic existence 
with talk of modernism, abstraction, the transcendental school of 
painting. He runs a school of art in Taos. In 1934 he made half 
a dozen lithographs, not abstract but vigorous and realistic: Jndian 
Bread, Taos Indian Water-carrier, the inevitable Ranchos Church. 
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Three other artists, though residing near Taos, are set some- 
what apart from the regular groups there. Howard Cook, his wife 
Barbara Latham, and Gene Kloss take relatively little part in 
colony activities. Because of the quantity of their work in the 
graphic arts, they may be said to be professional printmakers. 
Mention here of Howard Cook’s work will be confined to the 
thirty etchings and wood-engravings he made in the Southwest 
in 1926 and 1927. Cook always manages to suggest the essential 
character of widely divergent sections of the country, and in such 
etchings as Talpa Furrows, The Lobo and Trampas, and in the 
wood-engravings Governor's Palace, Colorado River, Tesuque, 
and particularly in Taos Pueblo in Moonlight he gives admirably 
the feel of the Southwest. His wife, Barbara Latham, is decidedly 
an artist in her own right. A sensitive and accomplished water- 
colorist, illustrator, and designer, she has also made about seventy- 
five wood-engravings and lithographs. Such wood-engravings as 
Texans, Mexican Kitchen, Negro Group, and Highland W oman 
display a sense of character, masterly technique, and powerful 
design. She has recently taken up lithography: Nina and The Bed. 
And she has written and illustrated a children’s story, Pedro, Nina 
and Perrito, which is one of the distinguished illustrated books 
of recent times. The story about two little Mexican children and 
their dog is filled with the atmosphere and character of the 
country. The large illustrations, actually executed in lithography, 
would make the reputation of any artist, if torn out of the book 
and presented as separate lithographs. Fourteen of them are 
printed in six colors. Barbara Latham has recently brought out 
another and similar book with colored lithographs, The Silver 
Dollar, in which the locale is Texas. 

Gene Kloss was born in California in 1903. In 1924 she was 
graduated from the University of California, having specialized 
in art and etching during her senior year. When she happened to 
see one of her instructors, Perham W. Nahl, pulling a proof of 
an etching, she became interested in the process and enrolled in 
a course under him. In the first lecture he described the process 
and told the class to come back in a week with an etched plate. 
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She went home with copper and tools, and tried to lay the ground, 
but it would not stick. She bought a book on etching and dis- 
covered that she first had to clean the copper. She did this, made 
her etching and brought it in. “If this is your first etching,” the 
instructor said when he pulled a proof, “then you are a born 
etcher.”’ Her early etchings were rather sentimental (/ndian Story 
Teller, Pueblo Pottery Vendors) or conventional (Pines on Point 
Lobos, Eucalyptus at Evening), without the character and style 
of her more mature work. She later added to her technical accom- 
plishments drypoint, roulette, and aquatint (in a box she con- 
structed herself). In 1930 she and her husband, Phillips Kloss 
(author of Arid, an excellent volume of poems on the Southwest ) 
settled in Taos, and they now divide their time between California 
and their charming adobe house out on the mesa. Simple, modest, 
unassuming, with lovely clear and piercing eyes, she is a sensitive 
artist, constantly experimenting and striving to perfect her expres- 
sion. Rio Grande Gorge and the colorful Western Pine are possibly 
the most successful of her landscape drypoints, and Fog Woman 
the strongest of the portraits. Her aquatints of Indian ceremonies 
are dramatic and beautifully composed (Eve of the Green Corn 
Ceremony at Domingo Pueblo, All Saints Morning at Taos Pueblo 
and Night Ceremony of the Penitentes). Gene Kloss has made in 
all about three hundred etchings, drypoints, and aquatints in addi- 
tion to work in oil and watercolor. 


III 


Among the Santa Fe painters who have occasionally made 
prints are Josef Bakos (three lithographs) and Randall Davey 
(a series of ten etchings executed in a sort of nervous staccato 
line, Penitentes, Hopi Snake Dance, Girl by Brook). Will Shuster, 
the painter in oil and fresco who was born at Philadelphia in 1893, 
has made a number of etchings, some for tourists (Sanctuary— 
Chimayo) but others more deeply felt (Puyé). Willard Nash 
(born in Philadelphia, 1898), experimenter, sensitive and tem- 
peramental artist, who is now living in California, has made about 
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a dozen lithographs which have much the same qualities as his 
painting. There are, he says, two kinds of artists: the general 
practitioners, and the laboratory research specialists. He belongs to 
the latter category. His lithographs, printed in small editions, are 
original, expressive yet elusive—a bit precious, perhaps, but def- 
nitely worth while: Self Portrait, Nude, Flowers, Portrait, Santa 
Fe Street. The mural painter, Lloyd Moyian (born at St. Paul in 
1893) has made three or four lithographs, strong in design and 
draughtsmanship (Chickens and especially Dinner) for the W.P.A. 
Art Project. The present director of the project, R. Vernon 
Hunter (born at Texico, New Mexico, in 1900) should be en- 
couraged to continue with graphic art, for his one wood-engraving 
Paint Colt is colorful, sprightly, and original. And so should Wil- 
lard Clark, an excellent wood-engraver, craftsman and printer, 
whose activity has hitherto been confined to book decoration and 
printing. There is also the cowboy, Harold West (born at Honey 
Grove, Texas, in 1902), whose linoleum cuts of cowboy life have 
an authentic ring about them. They have a touch of humor, and 
even if they do not go very deep into things, they are at least con- 
ceived from the fulness of experience. 

Two more Santa Fe artists remain to be considered ; each of 
them has a considerable body of graphic work to his credit. 
Gustave Baumann is probably the oldest representative of the 
Santa Fe colony. He was born in Magdeburg in 1881 and studied 
under Dasio at the Munich Kunstgewerbeschule. He came to 
America and lived for six years in Brown County, Indiana, before 
moving finally to Santa Fe. He has specialized in color woodcuts 
and is one of the leading exponents of the medium in the country. 
These woodcuts are pleasing, decorative, and technically quite fin- 
ished. The following may be considered characteristic: Aspens— 
Red River, Pecos Valley, Spring—New Mexico, Church Ranchos, 
Cholla Sahuaro, Provincetown, Rio Tesuque. B. J. Nordfeldt, 
born in Sweden in 1878, came to Chicago when he was thirteen 
years old. He studied at the Art Institute and started out as an 
etcher and woodcutter. His early etchings, views of Chicago and 
San Francisco, were strongly influenced by Whistler and Pennell. | 





PEDRO, by Howard Cook 
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Later he devoted himself almost exclusively to paintings, and 
became one of the leading painters of the Santa Fe colony. About 
1927 he again took up the needle in the full maturity of his powers, 
and executed a series of etchings of New Mexican scenes and 
notably of portraits of local characters. These have the impact of 
reality and at the same time convey overtones of mystery, some- 
times baffling, sometimes even sinister. The Man from Arroyo 
Hondo is perhaps the finest of these, but others are equally im- 
pressive: The Gang Leader, Ortiz, Woman from Chimayo, Guitar 
Player, Man with a Cane. In seeing these, one experiences much 
the same vague, uneasy feeling that one has in going through some 
of the remote parts of the Penitentes country ( Nordfeldt has also 
made a powerful Penitentes series in drypoint). It is to be re- 
gretted that Nordfeldt did not continue for long this aspect of his 
work, for it is among the strongest in character and design of any 
in the country. He recently moved away from Santa Fe to Lam- 
bertville, New Jersey. 

Several artists not connected with either Santa Fe or Taos 
inhabit the region between. Dorothy Kent of Chamita has made 
half a dozen lithographs which, though a bit heavy and dark, do 
give a sense of the country (Adobe House, Black Mesa, Irrigation 
Ditch). Homer Boss, born at Blandford, Massachusetts, in 1882 
and pupil of Chase, Anschutz, and Henri, spends much time in 
Santa Cruz. Not only is he an excellent painter, but he will be 
gratefully remembered for his long service as a teacher at the 
Independent Art School and the Art Students League. His wood- 
cuts, with their clear and uncompromising rendering of the bare 
bones of the subject—rocks, brush, mountains, and the like—are 
very successful in giving the feel of the desert country. Notable 
in this respect are Los Caballos, Penitentes Land, Desert, and New 
Mexico. Juan Pino, living at the Tesuque Pueblo, is, as far as I 
know, the only Pueblo Indian printmaker. He has made a series 
of remarkable linoleum cuts executed in the spirit of the con- 
temporary Indian artists. His primitive stylizations and the con- 
ventions used generally in Indian art give his prints a memorable 
quality. One in particular, of a herd of horses thundering and 
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galloping across the plain against a background of mountain 
peaks, has something wild and elemental about it. Equally appeal- 
ing is a family of deer—buck, doe, and fawn—in a clearing. There 
are also numerous dances and pastoral scenes. 


Peter Hurd, born in 1904 at Roswell, New Mexico, a region 
similar to the West Texas country, has affiliations both with Texas 
and with the Southwest. He is representative of the ranching 
country, and he has his roots in the soil. He has recounted his feel- 
ings when he returned to New Mexico after his education at West 
Point and Haverford College and his long apprenticeship in art 
with N. C. Wyeth and at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: 
“At this time after so many years I realized again that for me my 
native land was much the most exciting of any I knew. I saw 
again the level plains under the infinite skydome; I saw the march 
of distant rain storms and smelled the fragrant prairie grass and 
the rain-moist earth. And I remembered when, as a child, I had 
first known the beneficence of rainfall, feeling its mystery and 
sacredness as I suppose only people can, who live in arid lands.” 
He has made about twenty-five lithographs, among them two 
magical night scenes (Texas Nomads and Moonlight), numerous 
characteristic scenes (Deserted Ranch, Windmill Crew, Old 
Homesteader, Mexican Fandango), and several striking portraits 
(Mexican Ranchero, Don José, and Pennsylvania Quaker ). All of 
his work displays character and technical accomplishment. 


IV 


Mention should be made of artists who have portrayed the 
Southwest even though they have not resided there permanently. 
John Sloan has spent many summers in Santa Fe and has made 
a few regional prints, such as Jndian Detour and Snake Dance. 
Ralph Pearson lived for a number of years at Ranchos de Taos 
and etched quite a few notable plates—Taos Pueblo and Church 
at Santa Anna Pueblo, for example. The Californian, Richard 
Day, made one striking lithograph, Hut—New Mexico. Arnold 
Ronnebeck spent considerable time between 1928 and 1931 in the 
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Southwest, and made about eight lithographs that catch the spirit 
of the country: the stylized and very effective landscapes—Rain 
Over Desert Mesas, Rain in Jemez Mountains; Indian subjects— 
Eagle Dance, Taos Corn Dance; and the delightful Chicken Pull 
of the Taos Indians. The cowboy etcher, Edward Borein, who was 
born at San Leandro, California, in 1872, and studied at the 
Hopkins Art School and the Art Students League, lived for many 
years in the Southwest before settling down at Santa Barbara. 
He has etched about fifty plates out of his long experience of 
cowboy and Indian life. The academician, Albert Groll, made 
about a score of etchings of Arizona and New Mexican landscapes 
in his usual vein. Thelma Crowell Cushman has drawn in litho- 
graph five Navajo scenes of a high degree of decorative stylization 
(Navajo Shepherdess, Desert Babies). One of them, Bright Angel 
Trail, is either pure Hollywood or caricature of an obvious sort. 

Andrew R. Butler, the etcher, had a ranch for a while in 
Arizona. His somewhat schematic and precise technical approach 
is particularly adapted to the representation of arid land, and his 
etchings of the Southwest are among the best of his work. Char- 
acteristic are Fairbank, Ranch and Water Hole, Arizona—The 
Dry Season, Salt River Valley. Some of Mahonri Young’s best 
work likewise is a product of the Southwest. His thirty-odd etch- 
ings made between 1915 and 1933 are among the finest and truest 
interpretations of the Hopi and Navajo land. They do not labor 
under the curse that blights most Indian subject matter: they are 
neither patronizing nor picturesque. They convey a sense of reality 
without parti pris, of life lived, of work done, of air and sunlight 
absorbed. It is hard to pick favorites among the prints, but a few 
of the outstanding ones are Navajo Shepherdess, Tewa, Walpi in 
Sunlight, Corn Husking at Ganado, Navajo Rider, Hopi Snake 
Dance. 


Among the printmakers who live in Arizona may be mentioned 
Barney M. Reid of Yuma (wood-engravings and lithographs) ; 
from Phoenix Ross Santee, Lon Megargee, and Charles Strausen- 
bach (lithographs) ; from Tucson Marylka Modjeska (ethings), 
Hurlstone Fairchild (linoleum cuts), and Gerry Peirce (dry- 
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points). Peirce was born at Jamestown, New York, in 1900, and 
studied in Cleveland and New York. He has made drypoints of 
sea, mountain, and desert. His desert scenes—sharp, clear, almost 
photographic—convey a faint suggestion of the blinding sunlight 
one encounters there (Desert Riders, Desolate, Desert Sentinel). 

The artist who more than anyone else has delineated the desert 
country, however, is the late George Elbert Burr. In the eighty-one 
years of his life he published considerably over three hundred 
plates. He worked entirely on copper, never having touched wood 
or lithography ; but in metal he employed the full resources of the 
medium — etching, drypoint, soft ground, aquatint, and sand 
ground mezzotint—and always transferred to paper with the 
assurance and skill of a consummate printer. His approach is 
naturalistic, with nothing left to suggestion; every detail is care- 
fully and tightly worked out. He depended little on chance and 
imagination. He believed that if he could but set down faithfully 
what he saw before him, he could capture the emotion that inspired 
him. But it had to be set down with art. A picture had the quality 
of art, he said, when it aroused the same feelings one experienced 
in front of beauty or a fine piece of music or poetry. Beauty was 
something absolute for him, and art was something noncommer- 
cial. If a thing were made to sell, it could not be art. When he 
started to make the prints in his Desert series, he did not think 
they would be popular; he had no intention of seeking money for 
his art. 

Within the naturalistic convention he adopted, Burr displayed 
an astonishing gamut of effects. If one wants to know what the 
desert looks like under every possible condition, one needs but 
to turn to his prints. Everything is set down faithfully—and 
always with skill, dignity, and integrity: sunlight and storm, day 
and night, sand and mountains, dust storms and whirlwinds, 
fantastic cactus forms and astonishingly subtle mirages. His 
draughtsmanship and technique are amazing, the fruit of countless 
years of study and discipline, including four years spent in draw- 
ing the jades and objets d’art of the Heber Bishop Collection. 
Burr’s subject matter may be divided into three parts of roughly 
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equal proportions: Europe, Mountains, and Desert. The etchings 
of picturesque spots in Europe were based on studies which were 
made during five years of residence in Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, England, and Wales, and were translated into copper from 
time to time. In this field Burr was just one of many etchers who 
were doing likewise from about 1902 on. If he had done only 
these he would not be remembered, although plates such as A Road 
in the Campagna—Rome do have a certain charm. 

About 1916 Burr settled in Denver and made innumerable 
studies of mountains, trees, and atmospheric effects in the country 
surrounding Denver and his cabin far up in the Rockies. He began 
to draw more often directly on the plate and less from preliminary 
sketches. Characteristic of this phase are Pike’s Peak—Colorado 
and the dramatic Timberline Storm. After living ten years in 
Denver, he moved to Phoenix, Arizona, because his heart could 
no longer stand the high altitudes; and it was there that he lived 
until he died in 1940. There is no hard and fast chronological 
division separating the three groups of his subject matter, for he 
was a great traveler and would go far afield for his themes. Many 
of the desert prints were made while he lived in Denver, and he 
was in Phoenix when he etched the last few European subjects 
from drawings. The desert prints represented, I think, his most 
distinctive achievement. In this field he was a pioneer, and he made 
it definitely his own. His technical virtuosity was amazing: in 
drypoint, for example, he ranged from Palm Springs to Whirl- 
winds—M ojave Desert or A Mirage—Arizona. It was in his skies, 
I believe, that he was weakest, for their evanescence was difficult 
to report factually, and he had a tendency to overelaborate rather 
than to suggest. In other respects his grasp of essentials within 
the linear convention was unerring. The clarity and the precision 
of his work were in tune with the luminous atmosphere of the 
country. No one has drawn with more sympathetic understanding 
those strange, exotic, and utterly fantastic growths of the desert, 
the cacti (Cholla Cactus, Barrel Cactus, Prickly Pear Cactus, Giant 
Cactus, Yuccas). When the occasion demanded, as in Sandstorm 
on the Little Colorado River, he could let himself go with dra- 
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matic but not melodramatic fury. One could go on citing many of 
his works for this or that, but there is room for only a few: 
Springtime—Paradise Valley, Desert Night, From Indio, Desert 
Sentinels—Apache Trail, Near Lamy, Cloud Shadows—A pache 
Trail. Man seldom appears in Burr’s work; when he does, as in 
Drifting Sands—Amboy, California, he is but a tiny speck. That 
is as it should be: in the Southwest man is dwarfed by nature. 
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Where the Mountains 
Meet 


The Big Bend Today 


By Wayne Gard 


O MATTER how accurately he describes what he has 

seen, anyone who comes back from the Big Bend is likely 

to be accused of telling the tall tales to which some Texans 
are addicted. For high in the Chisos Mountain country, a mile to 
a mile and a half above sea level, he has found the prints of pre- 
historic oysters that grew bigger than dinner plates. Even the 
legendary Pecos Bill might have fared well on a dozen like the one 
whose currently displayed fossil measures thirty-five by forty-six 
inches. These fossils, together with those of mammoth clams, sea 
turtles, and sharks’ teeth, show that millions of years ago this 
back yard of Texas was at the bottom of an ocean. 

Bones of enormous dinosaurs indicate the period in which 
dumping of sediment and slow elevation of the ocean floor brought 
the Big Bend above the ocean level. Petrified remains show that 
great trees grew along the shore, along with the swamp vegeta- 
tion in which gigantic reptiles fed and fought. As the sea re- 
treated, the land was filled with thick layers of lime sludge, which 
later became limestone. Gradually these deposits were covered 
with clay and then with sand. 

Finally, the rocks show, the age of the dinosaurs gave way 
to one of volcanic activity. With great convulsions, the earth’s 
surface began to break; and some of the long-buried limestone 
was forced to the surface to form mountain ranges. An upwel- 
ling of molten igneous material filled some of the crevices of the 
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fractured strata and elsewhere arched it upward to form high 
domes. The Chisos Mountains were covered with showers of vol- 
canic ash, torrents of mud and stone, and sheets of black lava. 

In appearance, this primitive region has changed little since 
Antonio de Espejo viewed it in 1582, while on a relief expedition 
to Spanish missions. From the day of the conquistadores to that 
of Pancho Villa and his successors, the Big Bend has remained 
a wilderness of mountains and canyons, a hideout for bandits of 
several races, and a stamping ground for prospectors in search 
of fabled lodes of silver and gold. Lately it has attracted wide- 
spread attention because of a project to convert part of it into a 
national park. 

This wild area, in which the Rocky and Appalachian mountain 
systems bump into each other, is enclosed by a semicircular sweep 
of the Rio Grande. The northern cap is formed by the Southern 
Pacific railroad and U. S. Highway 90. Thus hemmed in are two 
counties, Brewster and Presidio, which together have an area 
considerably larger than Massachusetts. The Big Bend still has 
only two inhabitants per square mile, and only one acre in four 
thousand is cultivated. 

Though the whole region is strewn with rugged ranges, the 
Chisos or Ghost Mountains dominate the Big Bend and provide 
its chief attraction for visitors. The igneous Chisos peaks rise 
steeply and bluntly, giving credence to a theory that their original 
name was a similar Spanish word meaning spearhead. Indians 
and Mexicans in turn have peopled these mountains with evil 
spirits. 

Tourists are lured also by the Big Bend’s three scenic canyons. 
Of these, the largest is the Santa Elena, whose precipitous cliffs 
rise 1,516 feet above the Rio Grande. On the Mexican side, about 
eight hundred feet from the top, is the mouth of a large but 
inaccessible cave that Indian legends have filled with treasure 
guarded by jealous spirits. This canyon’s rapids are so dangerous 
that to swim or paddle down the stream requires considerable skill. 

The Mariscal and Boquillas canyons, farther down the rivet, 
are almost equally impressive but at present are less accessible. 
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The sandy bottom of the latter makes it ideal for swimming 
when the Rio Grande is low. Curative values are attributed to the 
hot springs near these canyons, but not enough visitors reach them 
now to support commercial exploitation. 

Artifacts found in caves show that the Big Bend once was 
inhabited by Basket Makers, who shot darts with a throwing stick 
because they had not yet learned to use the stringed bow. Indians 
of a later day visited the region to get the red cinnabar ore with 
which they painted their bodies and did their picture writing. 
Their pictographs may still be seen in the Chianti Mountains, in 
the western part of the Big Bend. 

Ranch houses in the Big Bend are few and far between, be- 
cause a steer, or even a goat, can scarcely get enough grass to 
keep himself alive without walking himself thin trying to find it. 
Half a century ago the Big Bend contained more cattle than it 
does today, not because grazing was much better then but be- 
cause big profits could be obtained by hiring Mexicans to slip 
stolen cattle across the river. With altered brands or faked bills of 
sale, the unscrupulous cattlemen sent their “wet” stock to market 
and often retired with imposing fortunes before the law caught 
up with them. 

On the plateaus, where rainfall is estimated at only eight 
inches a year, vegetation is confined largely to the low brush char- 
acteristic of semidesert regions. This includes the creosote bush, 
sage, senisa, and many varieties of yucca and cactus. A common 
plant is the guayule, from which Edison extracted rubber. An- 
other is the candelilla, which produces a wax used in making 
phonograph records. The maguey or century plant is the source of 
mescal whiskey or tequila, which has put many a Mexican in revo- 
lutionary mood. Bluebonnets grow luxuriantly, and hundreds of 
other wildflowers color the landscape and lend themselves to com- 
mercial production of honey. 

In the Chisos Mountains, where rainfall is estimated variously 
at twelve to twenty inches, the slopes are wooded with trees that 
grow to large height. This virgin timber includes Douglas fir, 
Arizona cypress, weeping juniper, cedar, madrofia, pifion and 
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yellow pine, hackberry, mesquite, huisache, mountain mapie, and 
fifteen kinds of oak. Those who take the horseback trail to the 
south rim of the Chisos range are in the shade most of the way. 


Relatively inaccessible to sportsmen until a few years ago, the 
Big Bend has retained many of its black bears, panthers, bobcats, 
foxes, coyotes, and deer. Some antelope are still found on the 
plateau along the region’s northern edge, though not in the park 
site. Bighorn mountain sheep once grazed in the high ranges and 
may be restored. Coveys of blue quail are seen darting through 
the brush every few hundred yards. Golden eagles, some with a 
wingspread in excess of seven feet, have been roped by cowhands 
on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande after the birds had gorged 
themselves until they were unable to take to the air easily. Wild- 
life of all kinds will have full protection in the proposed national 
park. 

Since 1899, when a mineralogist noticed the red markings of 
cinnabar ore on horses from the Big Bend, mercury has been 
mined in large quantities in and about Terlingua, making Texas 
one of the leading states in the production of this metal. Some 
silver has been mined for many years at Shafter, at the foot of 
the Chianti Mountains. But geologists who have made thorough 
explorations in the Big Bend report that the site of the proposed 
national park contains no minerals of commercial value. 


Much already has been done to make the Big Bend within 
easy reach of vacationists. Five years ago, only the motorist of 
unusual daring and patience tackled the rough and seldom used 
trail into this wilderness. He had to allow a whole day for the 
seventy-nine-mile trip from Marathon to the high basin of the 
Chisos Mountains. But today this drive is made in less than two 
hours over a wide and well-maintained gravel road. Since the 
State Highway Department took over its maintenance in July, 
1936, this road has had almost daily improvement. Before long 
it will be paved, allowing the motorists both increased speed and 
relief from the present dust. 

The road follows roughly an old Comanche trail that leads 
from the Horse Head crossing of the Pecos by way of Comanche 
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Springs (Fort Stockton) to the Rio Grande. It crosses the San- 
tiago Mountains through Persimmon Gap, about halfway between 
Marathon and the Chisos range. No longer is this a lonely trail. 
Recently, when the car of a one-armed driver turned over follow- 
ing a blowout, seven other cars were at the scene within ten min- 
utes, and their occupants had the damaged car back on its wheels 
before the water ran out of the battery. 


From Persimmon Gap, slated to be the main entrance of the 
proposed Big Bend National Park, the visitor obtains his first 
good view of the Chisos range, which looms larger as approached 
across Tornillo Flat. On his right, the motorist sees the highly 
colored Rosillos Mountains and the more distant Christmas range, 
while on the left he has a view of Dog Canyon, from near which 
limestone is being obtained for the new tourist cabins in Big Bend 
State Park. 

Dog Canyon takes its name from the legend that a yoke of 
oxen and a covered wagon once were found there, guarded by a 
dog but with no human being in evidence. Some of the camels of 
the 1861 caravan are said to have passed through this gap. Be- 
yond is Devil’s Den, so narrow in some places that a man is forced 
to turn sideways to edge through. 

In the distance, on the left, may be seen the ridges of the Dead 
Horse Mountains (Sierra del Caballo Muerto), a continuation 
of the Sierra del Carmen or Carmen Mountains of Mexico. The 
name of this range dates from an incident in 1882, when Lieuten- 
ant C. L. Nevill and his Texas Rangers, while traveling down the 
Rio Grande by boat, encountered a band of mounted Apache war- 
tors. In an ensuing battle, the Indians were routed and fled to the 
hills, abandoning their horses. The Rangers could not take the 
captured horses with them; and, since their ammunition was low, 
they blindfolded the ponies and knocked them in the head. 


Minor ranges push across the Big Bend in every direction, 
but the Chisos group overshadows the landscape. Though the 
Chisos Mountains do not reach quite as far above sea level as the 
Davis or Guadalupe peaks, they seem higher because they rise 
irom a lower mesa. Pushing slightly above the other crests and 
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ridges is the 7,835-foot Emory Peak, named for Major W. H. 
Emory, who headed a boundary survey expedition into this region 
in 1852. 

The road enters the Chisos range by way of Green Gulch, 
giving a fine view of Lost Mine Peak, Casa Grande and Pulliam 
Mountain. As he descends into the wooded basin in the heart of 
the mountains, a mile above sea level, the traveler seems to be in 
a different world from the one he has just left. Instead of barren, 
desert landscapes, he finds himself in an Arcadia of murmuring 
pines and rustling oaks, surrounded by towering peaks. Only 
when he looks out westward through the narrow outlet of Oak 
Creek, called the Window, does he see dry mesas and barren 
ridges. 

In the Chisos basin is located a camp of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Under the direction of the National Park Service, the 
two hundred youths in this camp have been building roads and 
trails and providing water supply and other facilities for vaca- 
tionists. They expect to complete soon six cottages of stone and 
adobe which the State Parks Board will rent out. The museum 
in the camp is filled with geologic specimens, fossils of prehistoric 
animals, and relics of Indian life. 

Visitors generally make their headquarters in the basin, taking 
side trips from there. It is an easy motor ride to Terlingua, with 
its quicksilver mines and picturesque Mexican stone houses. Not 
far from this town is the spectacular Santa Elena Canyon, whose 
steep walls are a favorite subject for camera fans. The Terlingua 
trip gives an excellent view of many ranges and peaks, including 
the twin points known as Mule Ears. 

A road to be built through Smugglers’ Gap will link the Chisos 
basin with Pine Canyon, the site selected for the cheaper cabins 
and tent and trailer camps. This wooded canyon offers many 
scenic views, and the play of light and shadows on its high peaks 
gives it an ever-changing aspect. A foot trail leads the hiker to 
the canyon’s source, a waterfall where fifteen mule loads of silver 
bullion are said to have been buried. The legend is that a Spanish 
pack train was attacked by Indians there. The Spaniards dumped 
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their loads in the water to save the silver. All but one of the party 
were killed. The lone survivor told where the bullion was hid but 
was unable to go back and recover it. 

From either the Chisos basin or Pine Canyon, the visitor can 
follow an old Comanche trail toward Mariscal Canyon, the final 
approach to which must be made afoot or on horseback. A side 
road leads off to the left to Boquillas Canyon. On the way to the 
latter, one may stop at the historic Glenn Springs, site of what is 
said to have been the last battle in which United States soldiers en- 
gaged on their own soil. Three soldiers were killed there in 1916 
when besieged by a band of Mexican marauders who had just 
murdered a boy in a near-by ranch house. 


The finest scenery is available only to those who ride horse- 
back. Best of all rides is the fifteen-mile one over the steep and 
wooded mountain trail from the Chisos basin to the south rim 
of the range. From this point, a mile and a half above sea level, 
visitors can see still higher mountains—some of them 150 miles 
distant—in the section of Mexico intended as that country’s part 
of the International Big Bend Park. When this larger Mexican 
area is added to the 788,682-acre park site on the United States 
side, the whole will become one of the greatest vacation lands in 
the Americas. 


Tentative development plans for the proposed Big Bend Na- 
tional Park emphasize horseback and hiking trails rather than wide 
motor roads and soft living. They do not contemplate making the 
Big Bend a resort for lounge lizards. The Mexican hacienda type 
of architecture probably will be favored. Provision likely will be 
made for a longhorn ranch, to preserve the hardy animals that 
made Texas famous as a cattle state. 


In 1935, Congress passed a bill providing for establishment 
of the Big Bend National Park. On his recent inspection tour of 
the site, M. R. Tillotson, regional director of the National Park 
Service, made it clear that this organization is ready to go ahead 
with development of the park as soon as Texas turns over the 
land. But the land will not be accepted in piecemeal lots ; the whole 
site must be acquired and transferred before Federal development 
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can begin. Meanwhile, the National Park Service has shown its 
interest in this project by spending more than $100,000 a year 
since 1934 in development of the Big Bend State Park, which 
occupies part of the area chosen for the national park. 

Following the veto of a $750,000 appropriation by Governor 
James Y. Allred, the Texas Big Bend Park Association was 
formed in 1938 to raise, by private subscription, funds for buy- 
ing the land necessary for the park. Conditions arising from the 
European war caused postponement of a financial drive that was 
planned for the spring of 1940, and since then little has been 
done to further the project. Thus Texas is passing up an op- 
portunity to establish within her borders one of the nation’s most 
attractive playgrounds and to collect her rightful share from the 
tourist business that now grosses five billion dollars a year and 
has become the country’s third-largest industry. 
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Defense of the Americas 


The Recent Trend Toward Co-operation 


By J. Lloyd Mecham 


TATED in simple terms, the problem of hemisphere soli- 
darity and defense embodies two fundamental propositions : 
that there exists among the nations of the Western Hemi- 

sphere a real mutuality of interests, and that these common inter- 
ests are in jeopardy and should be defended by joint action. It is 
the purpose of this article to discuss the evolution of the Pan- 
American attitude toward the war and the extent of defensive 
co-operation which has been effected. 

Midway in the decade of the 1930’s the nations of the New 
World, for the first time in nearly a century, began to be 
alarmed over the seemingly rather remote possibility of aggression 
from overseas. President Roosevelt was among the first to realize 
the dangers of the foreign situation. Consequently, early in 1936, 
he invited the governments of the other American republics to send 
delegates to a conference, not merely to perfect the complicated in- 
ter-American peace machinery, but, more important, to organize 
the Pan-American countries on a solid neutrality front in the 
event of a general European war. 

The conference which met in Buenos Aires in December, 1936, 
drafted a treaty which provided that “in the event of an interna- 
tional war outside of America, which might menace the peace of 
the American republics, there will be consultation to determine, if 
they so desire, the time and manner of co-operative action to pre- 
serve the peace of the Americas.” Representatives of the republics 
also signed a Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Soli- 
darity and Co-operation which affirmed that ‘every act susceptible 
of disturbing the peace of America affects each and every one of 
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them and justifies the initiation of the procedure of consultation.” 
These pacts expressed the collective concern of the American re- 
publics, and the common interest of each of them in the security of 
all; and therein lies their significance. 

It should be mentioned, however, that the fears of the United 
States regarding the European situation were not shared by the 
Latins. The United States was openly accused of “crying wolf” 
in order to garner economic advantage, and the Buenos Aires 
conference fell far short of the kind of positive action which 
Mr. Hull sought. 

When the delegates of the American nations gathered once 
more in general conference at Lima in December, 1938, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, and China proper, had fallen victims to the 
irresponsible might of the aggressors. Even the most obstinately 
blind in Latin America were developing some vision. All of the 
Latin-American republics, in terms of modern warfare, were weak 
states in an anarchic world. For the first time a genuine basis for 
a solid Pan-American front came into existence. Hitherto the 
American republics had been tremendously jealous of their politi- 
cal liberty of action. Consequently they tended to pull apart, and 
precious little was achieved in the numerous Pan-American con- 
fabs. But in 1938 Pan-Americanism became a reality, for there 
was something in common to unite the American republics—an 
awakening fear of the growing menace to their independence. Fear 
for their very existence is the factor—and almost the only common 
factor—which binds the American nations together today. 

Yet, unfortunately, in 1938 as in 1936, all too many were still 
insisting that the United States was “crying wolf.’”’ The Latin- 
American press, particularly in Argentina, Chile and Mexico, was 
skeptical. Leading newspapers scoffed at “the existence of aggres- 
sive perils” and insisted that the real purpose of the United States, 
in proposing a continental defense organization, was to arouse 
Latin-American opposition to Nazi trade methods and ideological 
propaganda in order to monopolize the trade of the Americas. 

El Imparcial of Santiago, Chili, opposed bringing the Presi- 
dent’s project before the assembly at Lima, “for it is destined to 
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create deep differences between the participating countries, many 
of whom are averse to the promotion of an arms race, just to pre- 
pare themselves on the grand scale to repel hypothetical aggression 
from European and Asiatic nations with whom we are living in 
absolute peace and with commercial interchange growing daily 
more important.” 

Ei Universal of Mexico City openly charged that back of 
President Roosevelt’s appeal for continental solidarity was simply 
a “desire to have and to hold American markets without participa- 
tion of non-American nations.” 

Because of these suspicions of the motives of the United States, 
Mr. Hull, realizing that a defensive pact was out of the question, 
hastened to sponsor a strong resolution proclaiming the common 
intent of the American republics to defend their liberties and in- 
dependence against non-American aggressors. “There must not be 
a shadow of a doubt anywhere,” said Mr. Hull, “as to the deter- 
mination of the American nations not to permit the invasion of this 
hemisphere by the armed forces of any power or any possible com- 
bination of powers.” 

Since Argentina objected that Hull’s declaration pointed too 
directly at the totalitarian states, and was fearful that it would 
give them offense, it was devitalized into a simple affirmation of 
common allegiance to American ideals and a determination to con- 
sult on threat of menace from any source. This toothless resolu- 
tion, called the Declaration of Lima, added little if anything to 
the consultation pacts negotiated at Buenos Aires two years before. 

We should not infer, however, that all Latin Americans were 
either totally blind to the foreign danger or unalterably prejudiced 
in their suspicion of the United States. At Lima a large number 
of Latin delegations indicated their willingness to stand beside 
this country in its defense of the Monroe Doctrine. Brazil and sev- 
eral of the countries of the Caribbean, because of their exposed 
positions or adjacency to the Panama Canal, felt that they would 
be the first objects of an overseas attack, and were eager to enter 
into defensive commitments even exceeding the desires of the 
United States. 
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The only answer given by the Lima conference to the serious 
question of the German trade drive into Latin America, carried on 
by export subsidies and bilateral trade balancing achieved through 
compensation agreements, was the adoption of a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Hull recommending the removal of artificial barriers 
which were hindering the free flow of world trade. Similar resolu- 
tions had been approved in principle at Montevideo in 1933, and 
at Buenos Aires in 1936. 

Such were the preparations of Pan-America to meet the im- 
pending world conflict. Militarily, a flat refusal to consider co-op- 
erative defense plans. Politically, several agreements to consult, if 
and when, but without any agreed procedure concerning the initia- 
tion of consultation. Economically, no action or plan of any kind, 
with the exception of repeated lip service given to Mr. Hull’s reso- 
lutions for liberal practices in foreign trade. This meant, there- 
fore, that not until war had actually come would the American re- 
publics settle on the nature and extent of their co-operative action. 
In opposition to sage counsel, they had decided against taking out 
insurance. 

Yet, if we look fairly at the problem in the whole, it must be 
conceded that the foundations for concerted action, in the event of 
threats to the peace of the Western Hemisphere, had already been 
laid, thanks to the good-neighbor policy. Since that policy was 
based on respect for the rights of nations as equals, substantial 
progress had been made in allaying the suspicions and winning the 
good will of our Latin neighbors. It was not until the United 
States, under the Roosevelt administration, accepted the principle 
of state equality that Pan-Americanism became, in the eyes of the 
Latin-American membership, a truly co-operative movement. 


When war broke out in September, 1939, the United States 
and its sister American republics issued the usual neutrality pro- 
clamations. Since the nations of the Western Hemisphere had a 
real and common interest in avoiding involvement in the European 
conflict, it was felt that that interest could best be served by con- 
certed action. Consequently, in pursuance of the consultation 
agreements of Buenos Aires and Lima, a meeting of the foreign 
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ministers was duly convened in Panama on September 23, 1939. 
The principal objectives of this conference were to keep the 

American republics out of the war, and to consider the solution of 

economic difficulties that would arise as a result of the war. 


In seeking the first objective the conference undertook, in a 
General Declaration of Neutrality, to clarify the rights and duties 
of the American republics in their capacity as neutrals. After de- 
claring “their unanimous intention not to become involved in the 
European conflict,” the republics set forth certain standards of 
neutral conduct which they felt obliged to observe if they expected 
their neutral status to be respected. In other words, the American 
nations hoped to avoid involvement in war by maintaining a 
strictly neutral attitude. In view of subsequent developments this 
was a naive hope. 

To study and formulate recommendations concerning the prob- 
lems of neutrality, the Pan American Union was authorized to 
appoint an Inter-American Neutrality Committee of seven experts 
in international law to sit at Rio de Janeiro for the duration of the 
war. 

The most notable action of the conference was the Declaration 
of Panama, which proclaimed a neutrality zone or safety belt 
around the shores of the Americas averaging three hundred miles 
in width. This considerable extension of the traditional three-mile 
limit was justified as a measure of continental self-protection based 
on an “inherent right” to have the waters of the American con- 
tinent free from the commission of hostile acts by non-American 
belligerents. Not only were the American states seeking to prevent 
belligerent interference with inter-American sea-borne traffic, but 
also to avoid war involvement which might result from such in- 
terference. The American governments agreed to endeavor, 
through joint representation to the belligerents, to secure com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Declaration 

As for its enforcement, the Declaration merely provided that 
the American republics would consult when necessary, to deter- 
mine upon measures; in the meantime the states should be free 
to patrol the zone, individually or collectively, as they willed. 
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The belief of the Pan-American nations that, whatever the is- 
sues of the European conflict, their own interests dictated as dis- 
tant a neutral aloofness as possible was the keynote of the Declara- 
tion of Panama. 


Next in importance to the Declaration of Panama, among the 
acts of the conference, was a Resolution on Economic Co-opera- 
tion, which provided for the creation of an Inter-American Fi- 
nancial and Economic Advisory Committee consisting of twenty- 
one experts on economic problems, one for each of the American 
republics. This committee, to be installed in Washington, was to 
be the medium whereby the economic problems with which the 
American nations were confronted as a result of the war might be 
examined with the purpose of finding practical solutions. The com- 
mittee, which assembled in Washington on November 15, 1939, 
drafted a project for an Inter-American Bank. It also created an 
Inter-American Development Commission to promote, with both 
United States and Latin-American capital, the development of 
new lines of Latin-American production for which new or comple- 
mentary markets can be found in the United States and the other 
American republics. 

The acts of the Panama conference reflected the attitude of the 
American republics toward the war in its first phase; that is, from 
September, 1939, to May, 1940. There was a comfortable convic- 
tion that the Allies would win out eventually, and that America’s 
problem was merely that of insuring against involvement by pre- 
serving a scrupulous neutrality. Consequently, in order to keep the 
record clear, complaints were duly addressed to the belligerents on 
the numerous occasions when the neutrality zone was violated or 
when there were other infringements of neutral rights. 

During this first phase of the war the American republics, like 
the other neutrals, lived in a world of make-believe. Despite all the 
portents of calamity, the watchword was “business as usual.” It is 
significant that military defense was not a subject on the agenda at 
Panama. Like Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Greece, the Pan-American nations relied on a strict neutrality as 
their strongest shield of defense. 
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Although it was crystal clear that this European war was dif- 
ferent from any in the past, and that a German victory would ad- 
versely affect the rights and liberties of all states, even in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Pan-American nations did not acknowl- 
edge that there was any difference between the war objectives 
of the belligerents. According to President Cardenas of Mex- 
ico (September 17, 1939) the war was “an international con- 
flict between ambitious, unscrupulous, and imperialistic interests.” 
How many believe today that this is only a war of rival imperial- 
isms ? 

The first American country to give evidence by its acts of an 
awakening consciousness of where its real interests lay was the 
United States. The elimination from the Neutrality Act of the 
arms embargo provision was the first significant move in the scrap- 
ping of our neutrality. It was the first step along the road to non- 
belligerency, the status we occupy today. 

A complete reorientation and reversal of fundamental attitudes 
and policy on the part of the American republics, including the 
United States, did not come until the blitzkriegs of April and May, 
1940. The illusion that the Western Hemisphere was immune to 
economic and political developments in other parts of the world 
was completely destroyed. The efficacy of a perfect neutrality, as a 
shield of defense, was now revealed for what it was worth. 

What to do, now that neutrality was an invitation to disaster ? 
To meet this challenge the goal of inter-American co-operation had 
to be shifted from the preservation of neutrality and insulation 
against the effects of the European war, to actual defense of this 
hemisphere. 

The United States took the lead in efforts to strengthen the 
economic and political defense of the Western Hemisphere. At 
the urging of the President, the Congress appropriated billions of 
dollars for defense to make not only the United States and its pos- 
sessions, but the entire hemisphere impregnable against attack. On 
June 17 the State Department warned that “the United States 
would not acquiesce in any attempt to transfer any geographic re- 
gions of the Western Hemisphere from one non-American power 
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ing emphasis from the simple preservation of neutrality to prob- 
lems of hemisphere defense. It revealed a growing fear that poten- 
tial enemies might gain control over the remaining European colo- 
nies in this hemisphere, either by actually seizing them as spoils of 
war, or by ruling them through and in the name of their former 
owners. The United States had already, by diplomatic and legisla- 
tive action, reaffirmed its adherence to the nontransfer principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine, but in the interest of Pan-American soli- 
darity it was felt advisable to make this a common inter-American 
policy. Accordingly, the Act of Havana was formulated, declar- 
ing that when these European possessions “are in danger of be- 
coming the subject of barter of territory or change of sovereignty, 
the American nations . . . may set up a regime of provisional ad- 
ministration,” with the understanding that the possessions will ul- 
timately either be made independent or be restored to their previous 
status. This provisional administration is to be entrusted to an 
emergency committee, composed of one representative of each of 
the American republics. Most important, the act provided that 
“should the need for emergency action be so urgent that action by 
the Committee cannot be awaited, any of the American republics 
shall have the right to act in the manner which its own defense or 
that of the continent requires.” 


A convention containing the essential features of the Act of 
Havana, and supplanting the emergency committee by an Inter- 
American Commission for Territorial Administration, was signed 
by the delegates. It is to go into effect when ratified by two-thirds 
of the American republics. 

Since force is the principal sanction of the Act of Havana, 
and necessarily has to be applied by the United States, the act can 
be construed as a blanket authorization to this country to occupy 
any European possession as a hemisphere danger spot, knowing 
that legal approval by the other republics has already been given. 

Although the Act of Havana stole the limelight, the conference 
adopted several other resolutions dealing with political subjects. 
One declared that aggression against one American republic should 
be considered as aggression against all, that consultation should 
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to another non-American power.” This warning was immediately 
endorsed by resolutions framed by both houses of Congress. A few 
days later (June 23) our Minister to Uruguay declared that, be- 
cause of German pressure on the Uruguayan government, the 
United States was prepared to co-operate with the other American 
governments in curbing all activities arising from non-American 
sources that might imperil the political or economic freedom of 
the Americas. On June 22 President Roosevelt announced consid- 
eration of a cartel plan for the “economic defense” of this hemi- 
sphere. This feeler encountered so much opposition both in the 
United States and in Latin America that the plan was abandoned. 


Although Hitler’s military progress counseled urgent defensive 
action in the Americas, it paradoxically delayed this action because 
of the Latin’s desire to “play safe.’’ Even pro-Allied politicians, 
viewing the apparently invincible spread of German arms, were 
reluctant to put themselves out on a limb by opposing the country 
which was sure to win the war. This hesitancy to co-operate with 
the United States in its avowed determination to protect the West- 
ern Hemisphere could not be overcome until confidence in our in- 
tentions and ability to afford protection had been won, and the 
ability of Britain to frustrate German plans of invasion had raised 
doubts concerning the inevitability of a German victory. 

With the fate of Britain hanging in the balance, and the United 
States considered a rather slender reed to lean on, no important 
Latin-American power was eager to commit itself to any action 
which might later prove to be embarrassing. But today all that is 
changed. The improvement in Britain’s prospects for ultimate vic- 
tory, and Latin America’s new confidence in our defense efforts, 
have inclined the Latin-American nations to pool their interests 
with those of the United States. This historic change in Pan- 
American policy began at the Havana conference last July. 

Although it had been stated at Panama that the next consulta- 
tive meeting of the foreign ministers should convene at Havana on 
October 1, 1940, it was agreed, because of the urgency of the 
crisis, to advance the date of the meeting to July 21. The agenda 
of the conference reflected the crisis in European affairs by shift- 
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then be in order, and consequently the American republics should 
enter into agreements to insure co-operation in defense. 


In pursuance of this resolution the United States has promised 
the Latin-American nations use of the bases we acquired from 
Britain, and they in their turn are expected to extend base priv- 
ileges to this country; United States military, naval, and air mis- 
sions have been sent to Central and South America, in many in- 
stances supplanting European missions ; the chiefs of staff of sev- 
eral of the Latin-American republics have visited the United States 
to observe our military preparations ; and, finally, strenuous efforts 
are being made to strengthen Latin-American military and naval 
defenses, generally with financial assistance from the United 
States. Hopes that defense agreements such as we have worked 
out with Canada would also be negotiated with Mexico and other 
Latin-American countries have not materialized. Nevertheless, the 
Havana resolution recommending co-operative defense action has 
been followed to an unprecedented degree. 

Another resolution adopted at Havana expressed a determina- 
tion on the part of the American governments to take all necessary 
measures to combat fifth-column activities. Thus moral support 
was promised any Latin-American nation that is serious in its re- 
sistance to totalitarian propaganda. Encouraged by this assurance 
of support, Uruguay defied Germany by reindicting a number of 
Nazi plotters who had been released earlier because of German 
pressure. 

The actions of Havana on economic matters were no less im- 
portant than those in the political field. A resolution on economic 
and financial co-operation was adopted which substantially ap- 
proved an economic program presented to the conference by Mr. 
Hull. The principal features were the expansion of the activities 
of the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, the creation of facilities for the orderly marketing of ac- 
cumulated surpluses, the “development of commodity agreements 
with a view to assuring equitable terms of trade for both pro- 
ducers and consumers of the commodities concerned,” and adher- 
ence to the liberal principles of international trade, which meant 
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that if Germany wished to trade with the American nations it 
must be on their terms or not at all. 


At the very moment when Mr. Hull presented his economic 
program to the conference, President Roosevelt requested Con- 
gress to increase the capital and lending power of the Export-Im- 
port Bank by $500,000,000 to assist in “the stabilizing of the 
economies and the orderly marketing of the products of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” The promise of American dollars in unlimited 
quantities to relieve the economic distress of the Latin-American 
nations contributed more than anything else to win their support 
of our defensive efforts. Here truly was a case of dollars speaking 
louder than words. 


Millions of dollars are being loaned to these countries to bol- 
ster tottering economic structures. Most of this money will never 
return to the United States. It should be charged to national de- 
fense, for the economic defense of the Americas is as essential as 
the military. As Latin America is weakened through loss of Euro- 
pean markets it becomes increasingly vulnerable to both internal 
and external Nazi pressure. To strengthen those nations econom- 
ically, then, is to reduce their vulnerability. We should entertain 
no illusions in this matter: the United States cannot expect finan- 
cial and economic sacrifices from these countries for a political 
ideal. The sale of confiscated oil by Mexico to Nazi Germany is a 
case in point. The problem of hemisphere co-operation, from the 
angle of the United States, is simply one of convincing the Latin 
Americans, by a show of impressive military strength and un- 
limited cash, that they cannot go wrong in lining up on our side. 


The military and naval support which we can expect from 
those countries is very meager. The United States would be strate- 
gically stronger if Latin America did not exist; it is our Achilles’ 
heel. We seek precautionary measures in that continent to fore- 
stall advantage to our potential enemies. In short, a co-operative 
Latin America, in the military sense, adds nothing to our strength, 
whereas a Latin America disposed to play ball with the authori- 
larians is a serious weakness in our protective armor. 

Fortunately our Latin neighbors are indicating an increasing 
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willingness to play on our side. It would be quite erroneous to in- 
fer that this willingness to enter into greater and greater defensive 
co-operation with the United States was due solely to confidence in 
our economic resources and potential military and naval power. 
Confidence in the unselfish intentions of the United States was 
also essential. This was the contribution of the good-neighbor 
policy. 

We are cashing in rather heavily today on the fund of good 
will amassed by the good-neighbor policy. Even former archcritics 
of United States imperialism such as Haya de la Torre, Aprista 
leader in South America, have changed to a pro-United States at- 
titude. If the confidence of the Latins had not been won by the 
New Deal, who knows but that German hegemony might be re- 
garded today in Latin America as preferable to domination by the 
Colossus of the North? Since, in the minds of Latin Americans, 
the Republican party is synonymous with imperialism and inter- 
vention, last year’s Democratic victory at the polls was a fortunate 
circumstance, for a Republican victory would have imposed upon 
the new administration the additional burden of allaying revived 
suspicions of American imperialistic designs. 

In referring to the benefits of the good-neighbor policy, Un- 
dersecretary Sumner Welles said last October : 


If the situation which had prevailed for so many decades up to 
the year 1933 existed today, the people of this country would have 
confronted the present crisis with a New World divided, and, in 
many quarters animated by suspicion of the ulterior motives of 
the United States; with a continent torn with. local disputes, and 
in certain regions suffering from that extreme degree of economic 
distress which gives rise to social disorders and political instabil- 
ity. In such muddy waters the agents of the totalitarian powers 
would have found good fishing. Fortunately, today the waters of 
inter-American understanding and confidence are clear. 


If it had been possible in the earliest days of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to divine the trend of future events, it is doubtful if 
it would have been necessary to change its Latin-American policy 
in any important respect. We are today reaping the good harvest 
of an earlier wise planting. 
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Hamlin Garland’s Decline 


By Claude Simpson 


I 


Howells, local colorist of the Middle West, crusader for 

“Veritism” and the single-tax theories of Henry George, 
and late resident of Hollywood. Such in brief was the man who 
died but a few months ago at the age of eighty. His was a long 
and uneven career, begun in the unheated garrets of legend and 
crowned with a sort of success he would not wholly approve 
of. Without having wished to be, he must appear to this gen- 
eration as a minor tragic figure. For his programs of reform have 
long been forgotten, and almost as soon as he turned from con- 
troversy to “art” (he felt the two were incompatible) he ceased 
to be an artist. Though he lived as many years in this century as 
in the last, he must inevitably be considered as a nineteenth-cen- 
tury author who ceased to grow almost with the first appearance 
of real success. What turned Garland aside? Why did he not 
fulfil the promise of his formative years? 

Few men have chronicled their lives in closer detail than Ham- 
lin Garland. In two four-volume series he has set down all the 
minutiae of fifty busy years—one set devoted to his personal life, 
the other, with much duplication, detailing his literary career. In 
them we may follow his westward progress with his family from 
Wisconsin to Iowa and thence to South Dakota. The years had 
wearied everyone with their toll of frost and wind and drouth 
and grasshoppers, as if a curse were on the flatlands being opened 
to civilization. As a young man of twenty-four Garland was sick 
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of the realities of farm life; and, hoping that his career lay else- 
where, he bought a twenty-dollar suit and a second-class ticket 
and set out brashly for Boston. What he would do he hardly 
knew—but he knew that somehow he would educate himself, and 
he had dim visions of becoming a writer. 


The picture of Garland as he spent most of his waking hours 
in the Boston Public Library, reading frantically to ground him- 
self in literature and science before his little store of money should 
run out, spending eight cents on breakfast and walking softly to 
save his shoes—this is a familiar story. But Garland soon began 
to meet people who could and did help him. Edward Everett Hale 
saw to it that he was allowed to borrow library books. A Dr. 
Cross gave him a garret room in Jamaica Plain. Mr. Brown of 
the Boston School of Oratory allowed him to give some lectures 
in American literature and advertised him as Professor Garland, 
“a title to which I had less right than a good banjo teacher.” And 
Charles Hurd of the Transcript found books for him to review. 


Throughout the eighties Garland struggled to discover his real 
métier. He had read Henry George before he came to Boston, and 
was a militant single-taxer, lecturing to any group that would pay 
his carfare. His assiduous study of Darwin, Spencer and John 
Fiske embroiled him in the evolution controversy, and seems to 
have reinforced his suspicion of the socialists and his confidence 
in a scientific “rugged individualism.”” Whitman opened to him 
a new world of poetic feeling in which beauty was subordinate 
to truth. And in Howells’ novels he found the honesty and realism 
which were attuned to the forward-looking spirit of Ibsen and the 
new Russian school. Here indeed is a complex of influences— 
strange bedfellows some of them—having in common only a 
spirit of revolt against the forces of tradition and empiricism. 
Garland embraced them perhaps more completely in emotion than 
in intellect, and the net result of his study and lecturing and 
desultory writing and fraternizing with the Boston literati was 
that he turned his gaze on his.own background, saw it in per- 
spective, was sensitive alike to the beauties of nature and the 
drabness of humanity. “Nature is not to blame—man’s laws are 
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to blame,” he said to himself, and with this note of bitterness he 
set about depicting what were to him the harsh and numbing 
realities of middle western farm life. 


II 


Garland’s first work was not fiction. As he sat in his Jamaica 
Plain garret and thought of the punishment his parents were tak- 
ing in the Middle West, he felt ill at ease, the unexpressed truth 
burning within him. He went at it directly. Without much feeling 
for art he did a series of anti-romantic articles designed to over- 
throw the Old-Oaken-Bucket feeling for the farm. Century and 
Harper's had no use for them, and other editors complained that 
they gave a false—i.e., unfavorable—picture of the Midwest. 
The New American Magazine finally took them, but of course 
paid poorly. Joseph Kirkland encouraged him to try writing short 
stories—“You are the first farmer in American literature,” he 
told Garland, insisting that it was only laziness that kept Garland 
from writing fiction. He might also have told him that his chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude, his forensic approach, had grown from 
his midwestern background, which put him on the defensive in 
New England; that it was a natural outgrowth of his years of 
speechmaking, during which his idol was not Howells or even 
Henry George, but Edwin Booth. At any event, the first impor- 
tant change in Garland’s attitude toward writing took place when 
he decided that there might be other ways to get his message across 
than the bludgeoning expository article. The sententiousness, 
however, did not disappear from Garland’s mind. 


Garland is not, I think, a complex figure, but during these 
years two impulses were constantly at war within him. One was 
his desire to tell the unvarnished truth, with a frankly propagan- 
distic aim. He was crusading against injustice, symbolized in his 
mind not by the empires of Jay Gould, John D. Rockefeller and 
James J. Hill, but by the specter of land monopoly. Here lay one 
great cause of the farmer’s trouble. And from Garland’s obviously 
limited point of view, Henry George’s doctrine of the single tax— 
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a tax only on land—provided the solution to America’s economic 
and spiritual difficulties. Garland was naive, but so was Henry 
Adams when he wrote his singular novel Democracy. So was 
Howells, when he represented the problem of the rich man in the 
modern world by the simple figure of Silas Lapham, who, as Gran- 
ville Hicks has pointed out, had perhaps one million dollars in an 
era when the multimillionaire fortunes of the Huntingtons and the 
Carnegies were being amassed. Garland was wrong in thinking 
that he had grasped the “problem,” but like Adams and Howells, 
he was sincerely wrong. 

Yet Garland’s feeling for reform was complicated by a second 
ambition, dearer to the heart of the young Westerner than the 
first. He wanted to be a literary success. He wanted to be accepted. 
And under the guise of preferring art to reform, Garland grad- 
ually began to compromise—and to succeed. From the safe van- 
tage point of the present day, his career during the nineties is a 
tragic success story, made all the sadder by the fact that Garland 
himself is not entirely to blame for his choice. 

B. O. Flower of the Arena, a “radical” Boston magazine, gave 
Garland not only encouragement but good-sized checks for a 
handful of essays and a story or two. And in 1891, the Arena is- 
sued Garland’s first important work, Main-Travelled Roads. This 
collection of half a dozen stories of the Midwest was a fifty-cent, 
paper-bound volume, which sold very slightly in spite of the pub- 
licity attending its issuance. Main-Travelled Roads is not a pleas- 
ant book; it had been conceived in protest against the ills of farm 
life in desolate, half-civilized country. The main-travelled road, 
Garland pointed out in the foreword, is principally “long and 
wearyful, and has a dull little town at one end and a home of toil 
at the other. Like the main-travelled road of life it is traversed by 
many classes of people, but the poor and the weary predominate.” 
The stories are in this same key. “A Branch Road” pictures a 
young woman atrophied soul and body by the grinding narrow- 
ness of farm life, her misfortune aggravated by nagging parents 
and a humorless husband. In “The Return of a Private” the usual 
heroics of the romantic war story give place to sterner reality as 
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—— 


the footsore private returns to a cheerless home, a speck in the 
universe, cruelly bewildered by his own presence in coldly familiar 
scenes. “Up the Coolly’’ emphasizes the gulf that in Garland’s 
mind separated the country man from his city brother—a gro- 
tesque and theatrical comparison here, to be sure; but Howard’s 
expensive clothes and Grant’s muddy, fly-infested cowlot must 
epitomize two mutually antagonistic worlds. ‘“Under the Lion’s 
Paw,” now the most famous story of the volume, is frankly prop- 
agandistic in urging land reform, but it is one of Garland’s most 
successful efforts because even in its sullen anger it is artistic, ex- 
emplifying with naturalistic vigor not only the immediate problem 
of unearned increment but the age-old struggle of the little man 
against the blind and brutal forces of nature and predatory hu- 
manity. Here is compressed all the social message of Frank Nor- 
ris’ Octopus, all the helpless groping of simple folk in Silone’s 
Fontamara. Only in “Mrs. Ripley’s Trip” and “Among the Corn- 
Rows” does Garland relax into an occasional idyllic genre por- 
trait for relief. And even in these two stories—though for a 
moment there are unexpected savings in the cookie jar and farm- 
ing can be an exciting adventure—strength comes from stubborn- 
ness, not from the red-blooded gusto of a Jack London. 


Now Garland’s stories are not unique. True, they contrast 
strongly with the sentimental recollections of Thomas Nelson 
Page; they lack the melodrama of Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
mountaineers, the soft twilit kindliness of Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
New England village, the boisterous humor of Bret Harte or 
Mark Twain. Yet the contrast in Garland is deliberate. He felt 
that many of the local colorists, while dealing faithfully with the 
physical background of their region, were unable to tell the truth 
about people if it involved anything unpleasant. There is tragedy, 
to be sure, in many a local tale—but it is the tragedy of stock 
tomance, conventional to the last degree and reminiscent of Mrs. 
Southworth and the ladies’ magazines. Garland rebelled against 
such superficiality. His artistic creed, which he was soon to for- 
mulate as Veritism, derived in part from his literary predecessors 
in the Middle West. Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolmaster had 
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first awakened Garland’s imagination when he was but a child. 
Later Ed Howe’s The Story of a Country Town (1883) and Jo- 
seph Kirkland’s Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring County (1887), 
though they were not pleasant, had the ring of truth for Garland. 
The small towns he knew were unhappy places, full of bitterness 
and despair. The Zurys he had known were mean because poverty 
had never permitted their souls to expand. The experience of his 
own family emphasized these themes. And since Garland was 
still the crusader and reformer, it is understandable that he should 
have stressed the note of protest in Main-Travelled Roads and in 
his Populist novel of the next year, A Spoil of Office. 

Garland’s career began inauspiciously. As a militant realist he 
could not command a very large audience. Not that he was politi- 
cally so dangerous. But the editors of large publishing houses and 
influential magazines were quietly yet firmly molding tastes, and 
conformity was the watchword. If Mrs. Clemens did not cancel 
indecorous passages in Mark Twain’s work, the editor was sure 
to. Mark Twain could at least parry the criticism of his editors, 
but an unknown scarcely could expect to enforce his own ideas. 
He must either conform or be published in obscurity. 


Garland’s early work had many faults—his sense of plot was 
rudimentary and was noticeably dependent on conventional mod- 
els ; his writing was almost devoid of “style” and finish ; his knowl- 
edge of women was not profound. But to the 1890’s Garland’s 
weakness lay in another direction. Harvard’s Professor Copeland, 
reviewing Main-Travelled Roads in Harper's Magazine, voiced 
the charge when he said that Garland’s “massive, crude force” 
produced “one overwhelming impression of grinding, unremuner- 
ated toil . .. One reads and is convinced, and then cries out that 
it is impossible; that this writer, so terribly in earnest, must be 
mistaken ; that in his enthusiasm for Mr. Howells he has married 
Russian despair with French realism.” And Copeland concluded 
by warning Garland that “monotony is the danger of the earnest 
man.” 

The implication of such a passage is clear. Garland was not 
optimistic, ergo the fault lay in himself. This was, in truth, the 
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accusation levelled at Turgeniev, at Dostoevsky, at Zola; but it 
became more serious when an American writer, dealing with im- 
mediate American problems, failed to find a convenient formula 
for resolving the difficulty. I think we may agree that Garland is 
often verbose to the point of dulness. And obviously he is not 
telling the whole story. But what has he left out? It may well be 
urged that, contrary to Mr. Copeland’s views, Garland’s fault lay 
in not going far enough. For in spite of all the hardships and 
bleak penury, Garland has nothing to say about social aberrations 
(if we except the implied flouting of the marriage relation in “A 
Branch Road’’) ; there is in his early work no mcral disintegra- 
tion, and very little attempt to record mental or psychological col- 
lapse. Insanity and bestiality may be the hunting ground of 
twentieth-century Faulknerian naturalists. Those misfortunes are 
not absent in rural life, but they are absent in Garland, and for 
better or for worse, it must be insisted that he was less than a 
realist—but for reasons exactly contrary to those of Mr. Copeland. 


To be sure, Garland had omitted also the more idyllic aspects 
of prosperous farming to which the reading public had been ac- 
customed by Southern stories of the legendary front-porch, 
goateed, julep Colonel-farmer. Whatever else such stories did, 
they did not represent a real picture of farm life, nor did they 
often explain with much coherence the real source of prosperity. 
And even stories about the poor farmer seldom revealed any 
knowledge of the economic forces which might underlie his pov- 
erty. Garland, on the other hand, was purposely concentrating on 
the poor midwestern farmer and, though his vision was limited, 
he was trying not only to portray, but to explain the inescapable 
drabness of the average Western farmer’s life. If his attempts at 
explanation—not wholly successful—involved the propaganda of 
reform, it is precisely because Garland was earnest. His earnest- 
ness may be condemned if it produces monotony, but in itself it 
represents a more discerning approach to life than many of his 
commercially successful contemporaries were bringing to their 
work, 
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III 


Gentility is, I think, the quality which Garland’s editors really 
missed in his work. One scarcely needs to read between the lines 
of the following letter from Richard Watson Gilder to under- 
stand the editors’ complaint. Gilder had accepted a Garland novel- 
ette for Century Magazine, but desired some revisions which 
would “‘dignify and make more useful [i.e., didactic?] the really 
very striking picture of life which you have presented.” Gilder 
continued : 


I must tell you what embarrasses me in stories of this sort. 
As you know, the newspaper press nowadays is vulgarizing. It 
not only expresses the vulgarity of the American masses but in- 
creases it—that is, to a large extent. Every decent man and 
woman, including many newspaper men, deprecates this condition 
of things. Now if we print too many stories which are full of the 
kind of language which should not be used, we seem to many 
persons to be continuing the work of vulgarization. On the other 
hand we value correct pictures of life—of even pretty common 
life—and the consequence is we are giving an undue proportion, 
possibly, of dialect fiction. People who are trying to bring up their 
children with refinement, and to keep their and their children’s 
language pure and clean, very naturally are jealous of the in- 
fluence of a magazine—especially of the Century Magazine—in 
this respect. 

Here is really a predicament, and feeling that predicament, we 
at least think a dialect story—especially of this kind, where ‘youp’ 
is used for yes, for example, and where all sorts of vulgarisms 
occur—should very strongly recommend itself before being sent 
into almost every cultivated household in the United States! Had 
you thought of the matter in this connection? I am very far from 
wishing to go to an extreme in the other direction—lords and 
ladies—but I think we should not go to an extreme in this di- 
rection. 


In the nineties—as today—the press was frequently vulgar. 
But Gilder did not distinguish between the crass colloquialism of 
the newspapers—written English of a low order—and Garland’s 
honest treatment of conversation which Gilder found “full of the 
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kind of language which should not be used.” Folk speech has al- 
ways been unacceptable to the grammarians, but has maintained 
an encouraging vitality. Garland was notably faithful in repro- 
ducing colloquial conversation; and Gilder’s criticism implies a 
disapproval of the inelegant folk in Garland’s novelette. It is clear 
that Gilder conceived his magazine as a medium for the propaga- 
tion of what he understood to be good taste. And in this light, the 
“usefulness” of a story takes on a new meaning, as does his 
prejudice against dialect stories which—as they inevitably must— 
contain conversational vulgarisms. This was the era of Richard 
Grant White and his pontifical pronouncements on ‘‘correct” Eng- 
lish; cosmopolitanism was at its height, and though the dialect 
story had been popular, as Gilder admitted, he was sensitive to 
the possible impact of underprivileged, rough life upon the “‘cul- 
tivated” clientele of his magazine. And what Gilder wrote to Gar- 
land was typical of the attitude of the Atlantic, Harper’s, Scrib- 
ner's, and other popular magazines of the time. 


It may not have been his opinion in the early nineties, but 
Garland much later recorded in Roadside Meetings (1930) that 
Gilder’s letter “was most helpful, for it not only revealed the heart 
of his editorial policy but was a wholesome lesson to me.”’ Such 
a reaction is on the face of it surprising, but Garland was under- 
going a change. Though “‘youp” continued to appear for “yes” 
whenever it was appropriate, Garland’s original attitude toward 
his art was being profoundly influenced by the prospect of a 
widening public. Even before he had begun to publish regularly in 
the large magazines, the Arena gave him expense money for a 
transcontinental trip, and when he became acquainted with the 
Far West, the internal struggle between “social reform and fictive 
art’’ was really decided. Garland was to have written a novel about 
social unrest throughout the country, but the result instead was 
A Spoil of Office, a minuscule, humorless Gilded Age with Iowa 
locale. The transcontinental tour may not have broadened the 
scope of his novel, but seeing the Rockies permanently dislocated 
Garland’s social conscience. For in the “high country” the social 
problems of the previous seven years were dwarfed by colossal, 
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immutable grandeur. From this time forth he not only dropped 
his crusading, a “reaction from the ethic to the esthetic,” as he 
termed it, but under the spell of the Rockies he followed Gilder’s 
advice to “give us more stories in which the beauty of life 
appears.” 

It is unfortunate that Garland associated realism so insepa- 
rably with reform ; when he turned his back on the one, he retreated 
from the other. During the next twenty years he was amazingly 
prolific, publishing two dozen volumes, and trying his hand at 
many kinds of writing. He published a volume of verse, a fairly 
substantial biography of Grant, two or three collections of short 
stories, a juvenile or so, several volumes concerning psychic re- 
search, and a large number of romances. Few of these need de- 
tain us. He was writing largely for a market ; and, as he confessed 
himself, most of his work after his Boston apprenticeship was 
“perilously journalistic.” A few of his novels made money, and 
a number of them are still in print. But The Spirit of Sweetwater, 
Her Mountain Lover, The Light of the Star, Money Magic, The 
Forester’s Daughter, The Moccasin Ranch —all these remain 
ephemeral novels, romantic in plot, most of them with Western 
background and spectacular action. Litile more need be said about 
The Trail of the Goldseekers, based on Garland’s experiences in 
the Klondike; The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop, his first 
popular success, which portrayed the relations between the Sioux 
Indians and white men with some success; Hesper, which dealt 
fairly realistically with labor troubles in the Cripple Creek gold 
mines. Into every novel which had a core of realistic problems— 
conservation, Indian-white relationships, capital-labor violence, 
and the like—Garland put a conventional romance, largely, one 
supposes, because it must have seemed to him necessary. His 
plots in these books recall the potboilers he did for Irving Bachel- 
ler’s newspaper syndicate, so that one looks in vain for any real 
depth of understanding and analysis. Pursuit-and-capture in the 
Cooper tradition is basically the rule of thumb by which Garland 
constructed almost all his novels. And—also like Cooper—Gar- 
land dealt very badly with his feminine characters. Most of them 
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are straight out of the sentimental-novel tradition, with the usual 
dull purity of the conventional heroine. 


We may quickly forget Garland’s Western romances. What 
we remember are products of his early years. Main-Travelled 
Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads contain most of his im- 
portant stories, all of them actually written by 1890. And we re- 
member his second novel, Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1894) in 
which he poses the problem of the “‘independent”” woman who goes 
to Chicago seeking a career as a writer, and gradually abandons 
sentimental models in favor of the realities of her Wisconsin 
homeland. This novel is like his others in possessing a convenient 
romantic conclusion, but is not as seriously marred by it, and his 
picture of the burgeoning Chicago anticipates Fuller and Dreiser. 
Outside fiction there is A Son of the Middle Border (1917), the 
first and most memorable of his autobiographical volumes, and 
a classic of its kind, despite its stylistic infelicity. This book, too, 
in feeling and content, belongs to those early years when his vital- 
ity was uncompromised. 


So also does Crumbling Idols, Garland’s literary credo of 
1894. This little book is itself symbolic of Garland’s tragedy as a 
writer, for it is at once a statement of his half-formulated literary 
theories, and perhaps a key to his shortcomings. Garland was 
convinced that Chicago was to be America’s literary capital of 
the future, and largely on the strength of this belief he denounced 
traditions and urged that his colleagues in literature, music and 
art throw off the shackles of the past and stop following the 
“masters.” His primary plea was for an honest realism based on 
observation, not on imitation. But the writer must also be an 
idealist. “The realist or veritist is really an optimist, a dreamer,” 
he wrote. “He writes of what is, and, at his best, suggests what 
is to be, by contrast. .. . He aims to hasten the age of beauty and 
peace by delineating the ugliness and warfare of the present; but 
ever the converse of his picture rises in the mind of the reader.” 
His stories, Garland goes on, “are not always pleasant, but they 
are generally true, and always they provoke thought.” 


Whatever one may say of his Veritist theory in general—and 
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it does present serious limitations—it seems clear that Garland 
would have done well to follow it. Just how one may infuse the 
ideal with the real without becoming visionary and often over- 
optimistic is not clear. It may not have been more than a fleeting 
idea in Garland’s own mind, untried and unproved. But it need 
not have plunged him into the washes of sentimentalism which, 
as we have seen, engulfed him because of his desire to write for 
the market. A new generation was about to grow up who would 
write just as fearlessly as he had done in his obscure years, but 
instead of Howells and Holland and Gilder in the editor’s chair 
there would be S. S. McClure and a new conception of large- 
scale circulation. Crane and Dreiser were almost Garland’s con- 
temporaries, but he did not fully understand their approach to 
fiction. He could not follow them, and as he grew older he grew 
increasingly petulant toward what he conceived to be disintegrat- 
ing influences at work on the American novel. The young radical, 
as he himself had protested in Crumbling Idols, became the aged 
conservative. His was the tragedy of seeing a vision fitfully and 
then retreating to surer commonplaces. He still remains one of 
the most important spokesmen of the Middle Border ; but his neg- 
lect began while he was still alive, and he was deeply hurt by the 
public’s treatment of him. Most of his novels are well forgotten, 
yet those few works of his that were conceived in the spirit of 
soul-searching experience, written not with an eye to a market, 
but because Garland had truth to tell, remain to give him an un- 
disputed, if wistful, place among our regionalists. 
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Points of View 





Citizenship and National Security 


By Arthur Kramer 


ORE THAN a hundred years ago an Irish statesman, 

John Philpot Curran, declared that “eternal vigilance is 

the price of liberty”—a self-evident truth as important 
today as it was then. Vigilance, in its broader definition, and par- 
ticularly as applied to the liberty involved in citizenship in the 
United States, means watchfulness, preparedness, application of 
the rules of reason to the interpretations of the Constitution by 
which liberty is safeguarded, and a determination to meet the 
constantly changing demands of society by constitutional and 
legal methods. It is a reasonable assumption that it was never the 
thought of the fathers of our country that the Constitution would 
prove adequate to the demands of centuries. The way was left 
open for changes, and the subsequent adoption of twenty-one 
amendments has proved the wisdom of that precaution. But in 
the more than one hundred and fifty years that have passed since 
the adoption of the Constitution, there has been little reason, if 
any, to doubt that the form of government which it created and 
established is the one best suited to the American way of life; 
therefore, the preservation of this government with its attendant 
guarantees of liberty demands the exercise of extreme vigilance. 
Our country has been blessed with a long and unique peace-time 
record. The chief concern of one generation after another has 
been how best to capitalize the opportunities of progressive pros- 
perity. We, as a people, far removed—as we thought until now 
—from the arenas of recurring European or Oriental conflicts, 
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have been indifferent to rumors of subversive activities and rather 
scornful of warnings that, before our very eyes and with little or 
no secrecy, there were in the making groups which at an oppor- 
tune time would co-operate with outside forces to bring about a 
different form of government. 


But events of the last few years have demonstrated that the 
enemies of a nation do not operate solely from without, and that 
wars are not fought with arms and armament alone. The powerful 
effect of propaganda from within and from without, the sub- 
versive activities of resident enemies and the preparedness of the 
so-called fifth column have proved themselves of tremendous 
import. In countries where dictators hold sway, these elements 
are easily controlled and, at will, eradicated. But in countries like 
ours, where individual liberty is protected by organic law and 
individual action by due process of law; where freedom of speech 
is the recognized privilege of anyone who may claim it and criti- 
cism of our government and institutions the favorite pastime of 
foreign visitors and alien residents who are graciously accorded 
our unrestricted courtesies; where freedom of the press is the 
protection under which newspapers, periodicals and propaganda 
leaflets, printed in any language known upon the face of the 
earth, are distributed with reckless impunity ; where the principal 
distinction between citizens and aliens is the right to vote and to 
hold office—and this not clearly defined; where an alien, bound 
neither by allegiance to the Constitution of the land, nor by 
patriotism to its defense, has equal opportunity with a citizen for 
employment in or direction of industries essential to national exist- 
ence or national security; where membership in organizations 
affiliated with or directed by foreign agents or governments may 
be indulged without existing penalty—it must be apparent that the 
remedy is not so easily applied, and therefore is all the more 
important. 

Because the implements of propaganda—whether for good or 
for evil—are the spoken and the printed word, a great deal has 
been said of late about “freedom of speech,” on the one hand by 
those who would use it for pernicious purposes and are not pef- 
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mitted to do so, and on the other hand, by those who would deny 
its perceivably legitimate use in the interest of causes or move- 
ments currently unpopular. Manifestly “freedom of speech” is a 
thing too precious to be lightly indulged or lightly denied; too 
priceless to become jetsam in a sea of misunderstanding. Correctly 
used and defended, it is the very bulwark of our liberty ; neglected 
or over-extended, it can become the means to power in the hands 
of those who would destroy it. 


It is, therefore, important and timely that, in the interest of 
national security, we determine to whom among us freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press are guaranteed, or should be 
guaranteed, and to what extent. And should it develop that the 
judicial interpretations which until now have been sanctioned 
appear too liberal to serve as an adequate safeguard of the national 
security, then steps should be taken to correct such existing weak- 
nesses by legislation, if possible, or by constitutional amendment, 
if necessary. 

First, let us examine to what extent freedom of speech may 
lawfully be exercised. Although the greatest latitude should be 
indulged in favor of what has been called ‘“‘the matrix, the indis- 
pensable condition of nearly every other form of freedom,” never- 
theless it has been clearly determined that freedom of speech does 
not mean unlimited freedom of expression. Private rights continue 
to be protected against unlawful speech or written words under 
civil and criminal laws governing libel and slander. It has further 
been established that utterances are punishable if they incite to 
violence or to violation of the substantive law. 


The right of a citizen to criticize his government or the officers 
thereof has never been seriously contested or denied ; but it is quite 
a different question whether or not that right extends or should 
txtend to an attack upon the form of government of the United 
States as prescribed by the Constitution, with the evident intent of 
‘ubstituting therefor some other form of government. 


Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution provides that ‘The 


United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republican form of government.” The United States is manifestly 
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a union of the several states. Therefore, a union of states, each 
having a republican form of government, can, for itself, have 
nothing other than a republican form of government. Chief Justice 
Chase, in Texas vs. White, has said: ‘““The Constitution in all its 
provisions looks to an indestructible union, composed of indestruc- 
tible states.” This is either true or not true. If not true, then our 
Civil War settled nothing. If true, then any effort by any means 
to substitute for our existing form of government any other form 
of government is, inferentially, prohibited. When we speak of our 
existing form of government we have in mind a government “of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” a government in 
which all experiments of social evolution and progress are entirely 
possible under orderly regulation and due process—but in no event 
a government in which the will of the people is subordinated to or 
dwarfed by the weight of dictatorial force or violence. This axiom 
of government should be accepted to the same extent as it would 
be if the preamble to the Constitution had been written as follows: 
“We, the People of the United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for [an indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States, known as] the United States of 
America.” 

Next, let us examine to whom freedom of speech is guaran- 
teed; or, more specifically, whether freedom of speech is guaran- 
teed to citizens and non-citizens alike, irrespective of reciprocal 
allegiance or obligations. In some decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there are strong implications that the right 
of free speech is a privilege guaranteed by the Constitution to 
every person, irrespective of citizenship. Whether the Court would 
so hold if the exact question were presented for decision is a 
matter of personal speculation, but I, for one, am unwilling to 
accept such an interpretation as the basic law of the land. Let us 
examine for ourselves the provisions of the Constitution which 
are pertinent. 
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In the Constitution itself there are but two classes of individ- 
uals mentioned—citizens and aliens—but it is a significant fact 
that until the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted, citizenship was 
neither created nor defined. On the contrary, it is assumed that 
those living within the boundaries of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution were, per se, citizens of the 
United States. Note the language of the preamble quoted above. 
This language would seem to leave no doubt that it was the inten- 
tion of the Constitution to confer upon the people living within 
the boundaries of the country at that time all of the privileges of 
citizenship, the most sacred of which were “the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.” It is also significant to 
note that freedom of speech is not a right or privilege granted 
by the Constitution. It is, rather, assumed as a right inherent in 
citizenship, and by the First Amendment Congress is prohibited 
to pass any law that would in any manner abridge this right. 

If it were left alone to the Constitution, and to the First 
Amendment thereto, to determine whether or not freedom of 
speech is a right guaranteed to citizens alone, there could be little 
room to doubt an affirmative answer. What uncertainty has arisen 
seems to result from the later adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and even here there is strong implication that the purpose 
of the Fourteenth Amendment is to protect against invasion by 
the states those rights and privileges which previously, by the First 
Amendment, had been protected against invasion by the nation. 
Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment says: “All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” If this were the end of the amendment it would seem per- 
fectly clear that citizens alone were the objects of the protection 
provided, but the language that follows gives rise to the question 
of whether or not the Fourteenth Amendment further intended 
to extend to aliens the same privileges and immunities guaranteed 
to citizens. The language referred to is as follows: “‘... nor shall 
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any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.”’ This use of the word “‘person” is 
clearly designed to extend to all persons—citizens and aliens alike 
—the protection specifically mentioned: security of life, security 
of liberty and security of property. In my opinion it was the inten- 
tion of this language to define physical and tangible things—iife, 
as opposed to death by unlawful execution ; liberty, as opposed to 
unlawful imprisonment or detainer; and possession of property, 
as opposed to unlawful confiscation or deprivation-——and not to 
encompass freedom of speech, freedom of the press or any other 
intangible privilege which until then had been an undeniable right 
inherent in citizenship alone. 

That the Constitution recognizes a distinction between citizens 
and aliens cannot be questioned. Article I, Section 8, empowers 
the Congress “to establish a uniform Rule of Naturalization” by 
which aliens can be converted into citizens, and Section 1 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment confirms the equal rights of all citizens 
of the United States, whether native-born or naturalized. 

In any plan for strengthening the national defense, the glorifi- 
cation of citizenship must and should have an important place. 
“We, the People” must arrive at a more enthusiastic realization 
of the heritage that is ours, protect it against the poisonous con- 
tagion of those who would destroy it, and demand in return laws 
and regulations which withhold from the alien the rights, privileges 
and opportunities of citizenship until he assumes its reciprocal obli- 
gations. That such a distinction between citizen and non-citizen is 
clearly within the intent of the Constitution is upheld by a long 
line of decisions by the Federal Supreme Court. 

Justice Butler, in a decision affecting freedom of religion, 
remarks: “Government, Federal and state, each in its own sphere 
owes a duty to the people within its jurisdiction to preserve itself 
in adequate strength to maintain peace and order and to assure the 
just enforcement of law. And every citizen owes the reciprocal 
duty, according to his capacity, to support and defend government 
against all enemies.”’ In another case, dealing with naturalization, 
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Justice Butler has this to say: “Except for eligibility to the Presi- 
dency, naturalized citizens stand on the same footing as do native- 
born citizens. All alike owe allegiance to the Government, and 
the Government owes to them the duty of protection. These are 
reciprocal obligations and each is a consideration for the other. 
But aliens can acquire such equality only by naturalization accord- 
ing to the uniform rules prescribed by the Congress. They have 
no natural right to become citizens, but only that which is by 
statute conferred upon them. Because of the great value of the 
privileges conferred by naturalization, the statutes prescribing 
qualifications and governing procedure for admission are to be 
construed with definite purpose to favor and support the Govern- 
ment. And, in order to safeguard against admission of those who 
are unworthy or who for any reason fail to measure up to 
required standards, the law puts the burden upon every applicant 
to show by satisfactory evidence that he has the specified qualifica- 
tions.”” And Justice Sutherland, in another case dealing with 
naturalization, says: “It is not within the province of the courts 
to make bargains with those who seek naturalization. They must 
accept the grant and take the oath in accordance with the terms 
fixed by law, or forego the privilege of citizenship. . . . Citizenship 
is a high privilege, and when doubts exist concerning a grant of 
it, generally at least, they should be resolved in favor of the 
United States and against the claimant.” 

Therefore, to contend that the privileges and immunities in- 
herent in citizenship can be legally claimed or demanded by any 
person residing within the United States, even though an alien, 
defies every rule of reason and reduces itself to an absurdity. To 
illustrate, an alien may not enlist in the Army or Navy or any 
other branch of the national service and is not eligible to bear 
arms in defense of the country. Is it logical to assert that a person 
not eligible to serve in defense of a country is eligible to claim or 
demand the rights, privileges or immunities inherent in citizenship 
within the country? 

Take the case of a person who is denied citizenship because of 
his unwillingness or refusal to ‘declare on oath that he will 
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support the Constitution of the United States, and that he abso- 
lutely and entirely renounces and abjures all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, of which 
he was before a citizen or subject ; that he will support and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same.”’ Is it consistent with any rule of reason that such a person 
—not a citizen—should be free to spread poisonous propaganda 
against the government under the protection of the Constitution 
to which he is unwilling to swear “true faith and allegiance’? 

‘National unity is the basis of national security,” wrote Justice 
Frankfurter in a recent decision of the Supreme Court, upholding 
the constitutionality of a flag-salute requirement of the Miners- 
ville, Pennsylvania, School Board against a challenge that it 
infringed religious freedom. This unity is best promoted through 
a citizenship conscious of its greatness, courageous in its protec- 
tion and so jealous of its privileges and opportunities that it will 
not share them with those who refuse its reciprocal obligations. 

It is not the intention of this article to present an indictment 
against aliens. To do so would utterly disregard the great contri- 
butions which naturalized citizens have made to the development 
and progress of our nation. Nor is it intended to charge that 
subversive or unpatriotic organizations in our midst are composed 
primarily of aliens. On the contrary, it is probably true that the 
large majority of members in such organizations are citizens of 
the United States. But it can, perhaps, be truthfully asserted that 
the inspiration, leadership and financial support of such organiza- 
tions are predominantly supplied either by aliens themselves or 
through alien affiliation. 

Nor is it the remotest intention of this article in any manner 
to assail the integrity, patriotism or loyalty of labor, organized or 
unorganized. Again, to the contrary, the right of labor to a 
liberal participation in the social as well as the material rewards 
of industry is as fundamental in the economic structure of a 
democracy as are the rights of freedom of thought and action 
in its spiritual and political structure. 
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But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that in a country 
whose concept of government is indissolubly and eternally “of 
the people, by the people, for the people” there must be an 
equally clear concept of who are “the people.” Are “we, the peo- 
ple” just anyone who happens to be resident in these United 
States—citizen, transient, visitor, agitator, foreign or domestic 
propagandist, all alike? Or is it not more consistent with the rule 
of reason to conceive that ‘“‘we, the people” are CITIZENS who 
indulge a just pride in the distinction which binds us in the com- 
mon purpose of preserving our country against attack from with- 
out and disintegration from within? 


Therefore, at this time, when national security has become 
the immediate objective of the national government, there must 
be a clear understanding of what differences exist or should exist 
in the rights, privileges and immunities of citizens and non-citi- 
zens, and how these differences can best be integrated into the 
plans for national defense. 


As a means of accomplishing these purposes and of strength- 
ening the forces by which subversive propaganda and fifth-column 
strategy may be successfully combated, the following suggestions 
are submitted as worthy of being incorporated into substantive 
law, by legislation, if possible, or by Constitutional amendment, 
if necessary : 


1. That freedom of speech and freedom of the press be 
regarded as rights inherent in citizenship and not guar- 
anteed to aliens. 

2. That the definition of treason be extended to include 
any effort by any means to substitute for our existing 
form of government any other form of government. 

3. That Congress list and define those businesses and in- 
dustries deemed essential to national security, and in 
connection therewith, legislate that 
a. No person, individually or as a member of a firm 

or co-partnership, shall be permitted to engage in 
such business or industry unless he is a citizen of 
the United States. 


b. No person shall be permitted to serve as an officer, 
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agent, representative or employee of any corpora- 
tion engaged in such business or industry, or to own 
stock in said corporation, unless he is a citizen of 
the United States. 

c. No person shall be permitted to become a member 
of any union or trade organization affecting his 
employment or service in any such business or in- 
dustry unless he is a citizen of the United States. 

d. No person shall be eligible to serve as an officer, 
representative, agent or employee of any union or 
trade organization having relations or dealings with 
any such business or industry, or with any em- 
ployee of such business or industry, unless he is a 
citizen of the United States. 


4. That in time of war, or in periods of national emer- 
gency, every newspaper, periodical, magazine or propa- 
ganda pamphlet published in the United States be 
printed in the English language. 

5. That the laws relating to naturalization of citizens be 
strengthened to provide specifically that a naturalized 
citizen guilty of overt acts or subversive activities 
shall, upon final judgment to that effect, have his cit- 
izenship annulled and be subject to deportation or other 
suitable punishment. 

6. That no organization affiliated with or directed by a 
foreign agent or a foreign government, or receiving 
monetary or other assistance from foreign sources, be 
allowed to operate within the United States, except 
under permit or license granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and that any citizen, native or naturalized, who 
knowingly maintains membership in, or affiliation by 
employment or otherwise with, such an organization 
operating or attempting to operate without such license 
or permit, shall be subject, under due process of law, 
to the penalty of having his citizenship annulled or sus- 
pended. 


Some of these suggestions might at first view seem drastic; 
but, subjected to sober analysis, they will stand the test of reason. 
Citizenship is a high privilege; it is a badge of merit which this 
country bestows upon those it is willing to admit into its national 
fraternity, and one who possesses it should be conscious of a dis- 
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tinction emphasized by rights, privileges and immunities not en- 
joyed by others. These rights, privileges and immunities should 
not be confined or limited to constitutional guarantees ; they should 
include also opportunities of service and reward, particularly in 
those businesses or industries which by Federal legislation are 
classified as essential to the national security. 

If, as has been said, citizenship is a high privilege, then let us 
do everything possible to extend and enlarge the spheres in which 
its honest and patriotic exercise may be recognized and rewarded. 
But at the same time let us be equally insistent that appropriate 
penalties be provided for those who direct it into subversive chan- 
nels. Under conditions now prevailing, and likely to prevail for a 
long time to come, an ounce of prevention is worth many tons 
of armament. 








“He Will Take Your Sons...” 


Labor Under the Corporate State 


By Francis S. Kinder 


ITLER’S achievements in enlisting a large following 
among German youth, and in putting vigor into German 
industry at a time of deep depression, as well as his suc- 

cess in military adventures, have led many to think that Ameri- 
cans have some things to learn from him. Yet there was nothing 
that need be attributed to magic. German youth, fretting under 
the sting of national defeat, were attracted by a virile leader who 
was confident of restoring the nation’s power and prestige. Indus- 
trial and military strength were built up by the better co-ordina- 
tion of the main activities of the people—a task that could be 
carried through most efficiently by a dictator. 

Still, we have some things to learn. Under a political and in- 
dustrial system such as ours, many forces seem to work at cross 
purposes. Business magnates in quest of high profits combine 
to maintain high prices while limiting production. Wage-earners 
may curtail production by strikes. Thus employment may be di- 
rectly reduced—and indirectly also by a reduction of purchasing 
power among the people. Competition is wasteful because of a 
duplication of work, as in the distribution of similar goods by 
half a dozen stores over the same territory, and in the expendi- 
ture of huge sums by rivals, in advertising. 

The need for co-ordinated effort is so well recognized in the 
emergency of war that, even in democracies, freedom of action is 
generally surrendered to a central authority. This recourse dates 
far back in history. When the Children of Israel were hedged in 
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by hostile tribes and their situation caused anxiety, they besought 
Samuel to give them a king. They insisted, even after Samuel 
warned them of the manner in which their king would carry on: 
“He will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his 
chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run before his 
chariots. . . . And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them to his 
servants. ... And he will take your menservants, and your maid- 
servants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put 
them to his work. . . . And ye shall cry out in that day because 
of your king which ye shall have chosen... ”’ 

In their perplexity and especially because of the danger of 
attack, the Israelites rejected the advice of their aged Prophet. 
It has often happened so in times of distress or danger. In hap- 
pier days the Germans, who are an intelligent people, would have 
sensed danger in the ambition of the fiery young Hitler; but 
after a decade and more of grinding poverty and oppression at 
the hands of hated conquerors, they took a chance with the force- 
ful leader who promised deliverance and prosperity. This was 
particularly true of the working classes. 

Both Mussolini and Hitler rose to power largely by appealing 
to the workers. The early program of Italian fascism, according 
to the 1928 Yearbook of the International Centre of Fascist 
Studies, called for abolition of the monarchy, universal suffrage, 
international disarmament, abolition of compulsory military serv- 
ice, confiscation of war superprofits, abolition of the stock ex- 
change, land for the peasants, and transfer of the control of 
industry to syndicates of technicians and workers. 

Likewise in Germany. The Twenty-five Points Program pro- 
claimed by the 1926 National-Socialist Congress as “unalterable” 
set forth the following aims: abolition of unearned incomes, 
breaking of interest slavery, confiscation of all war profits, nation- 
alization of all trusts, profit-sharing in all large concerns, confis- 
cation without compensation of land for communal purposes, and 
the death penalty for usurers and profiteers. 

We are told that most of the industrial and financial mag- 
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nates of Italy and Germany remained undisturbed by these radical 
demands. Yet a few were alarmed. In Edgar A. Mowrer’s book, 
Germany Puts the Clock Back, there is the account of an indus- 
trialist named Fritsche, at Weimar, who was disturbed over the 
Nazi program. A soothing letter written to him by a high Nazi 
leader fell into the wrong hands and was published. It said: 
“Do not let yourself be continually confused by the text of our 
posters. . . . Of course there are catchwords like ‘Down with 
Capitalism, Jews’ etc. . . . but these are necessary unquestionably. 
We must talk the language of the embittered Socialist workmen 

. or else they wouldn’t feel at home with us. We don’t come 
out with a direct program for reasons of diplomacy.” 

On gaining power the Nazi leaders took immediate steps to 
reorganize the military forces with trusted officers in charge; and 
the privately trained bands were fully armed. When these prepa- 
rations against a possible uprising were completed, the Socialist 
and Communist leaders were seized and imprisoned and their 
organizations abolished. Next the labor unions were banned and 
their funds confiscated. The unions were to be merged into the 
“corporate state.” The situation in recent years of both the Italian 
and the German workers will justify careful examination. 

The Italian Law of Syndicates of 1926 is called the basis of 
the corporate state. It declares that employees and laborers who 
in groups of three or more cease work by agreement, or who 
work in such manner as to disturb its continuity or regularity, 
in order to compel the employer to change the existing contracts, 
are punishable by a fine of 100 to 1,000 lire. And the chief pro- 
moters and organizers of these crimes are punishable by imprison- 
ment of not less than one year nor more than two years, in addi- 
tion to the fines described above. 


You will hardly wonder that there have been so few strikes 
and lockouts in Fascist Italy. Paul Einzig, in his Economic Foun- 
dations of Fascism, declares with apparent satisfaction: “In no 
other country was it so easy as it was in Italy to obtain the con- 
sent of employees to a reduction in wages.” And Augusto Surati, 
Secretary-General of the Fascist party, wrote in the 1928 Year- 
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book of Fascist Studies that in 1927 “it was necessary for the 
government of the Fascist party to take steps with the object of 
bringing about a reduction in wages from 10 to 20 per cent.” 
This, it will be noted, was before the world depression set in. 
According to a report published in 1932 by the secretary of the 
National Confederation of Fascist Syndicates, there had taken 
place since 1927 successive cuts, first of 20 per cent, then of 10 
per cent, then of 18 to 25 per cent, in addition to “many other 
adjustments.” Since 1932 there have been further reductions— 
notably in April, 1934, when all-round wage and salary cuts were 
proclaimed by government order. 

The story of wages in Germany is similar. The Manchester 
(uardian Weekly of January 12, 1934, reports the average hourly 
wage as being about 20 per cent lower than in 1931, and states 
that this fall was ‘accompanied by a great increase in deductions 
for income tax, unemployment insurance, health insurance, etc., 
which now amount to nearly 27 per cent including ‘voluntary con- 
tributions’ . . . which are voluntary in name only.” 


All this took place before the German Labor Code was brought 
into existence on May 1, 1934. This code wiped out all collective 
contracts which had hitherto regulated German industry, and it 
gave the employer virtually absolute power over his workers. 
Wages are to be fixed separately by each firm according to the 
condition of “profitableness.” It is true that there are “labor 
trustees” or district dictators on all questions of wages and con- 
ditions of labor, appointed by the Nazi government. The char- 
acter of these “labor trustees” may be inferred from the fact that 
the great industrialist, Krupp, was made trustee for the Ruhr 
area. 

In the light of these facts it appears that labor in fascist coun- 
tries has nowhere to go for protection except to a government 
that has already placed workers at the mercy of employers by abo- 
lition of labor organizations and abrogation of the right to strike, 
and has already sanctioned wage reductions to near the point of 
starvation. 


If Nazi-Fascism had been content to remain in its early habi- 
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tats, Italy, Germany and Austria, we might have said that it 
constituted a local problem which the citizens of those countries 
must try to solve. But its destruction of the duly elected gov- 
ernment of Spain, its conquest of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Nor- 
way and the Low Countries, including northern France, raises 
the question whether all the peoples of Western Europe (and 
wherever else fascism extends) are to be reduced to a state of 
peonage. Being unarmed, they are helpless to resist orders that 
are enforced by a host of magnificently trained but ruthless offi- 
cials—whose loyalty to Hitler has been cemented by favors not 
accorded to the humble working people. 

So it is that much of the efficiency of the Hitler regime is 
due to his having secured absolute control over a great mass of 
highly trained workers, and having exploited their talent and 
skill in the interest of his ambitious designs. But under peonage 
conditions their efficiency will hardly be maintained through more 
than one or two generations. The full development of the powers 
of the average man requires a considerable measure of freedom 
and the prospect of an improved standard of living. 

We see no reason to believe that the governments in Germany, 
Italy and Japan are much concerned with the lot of the common 
man; the quest is rather for power and prestige. While proclaim- 
ing the need of land for their increasing population, two of these 
governments have offered bonuses for large families. They could 
purchase needed raw materials at infinitely less cost than these 
can be secured through war. 

We are not pleading the cause of Britain or other imperialist 
countries. Their past courses have often been far from exemplary. 
We only urge that the present “corporate state,” as a model of ef- 
ficiency, still does not serve human welfare. 
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By Ima H. Herron and Others 


THE SENTIMENTAL NOVEL IN AMERICA, 1789-1860 
by HerBert Ross Brown. Duke University Press, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


By Ima HonaAKER HERRON 


If American standards of life from 1789 to 1860 were not as 
complex as those of the more modern “multiverse” which Henry 
Adam condemned, this period, nevertheless, marked the creation 
of new literary fashions, many of which furthered the ultimate 
triumph of the novel. Researchers have studied eighteenth-century 
America and the Golden Day of the Brahmins from many vantage 
points; but a Bowdoin professor, Herbert Ross Brown, in his 
scholarly, witty history, The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789- 
1860, finds in popular fiction significant manifestations of the 
sentimental mind. Employing numerous original documents (let- 
ters, diaries, tracts, travel notes, family memoirs, commencement 
sermons, magazine “fragments” and moral “historiettes,’”’ par- 
odies, and, of course, the full body of early fiction itself), Pro- 
fessor Brown examines thoroughly those social trends, forces, 
reeds, movements, and literary fashions which picture the work- 
ing of the national imagination as it is revealed in an avalanche 
of light reading matter. Developing with these materials a thesis 
akin to that of Amy Cruse’s excellent The Victorians and Their 
Reading, the author interprets the reading tastes of thousands of 
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middle-class Americans as signs of the times—as signs of Amer- 
ica’s intellectual adolescence. Naturally, he rarely pictures the 
‘“demigods” (Emerson, Whitman, Melville, and others), for they 
are quite overshadowed, in any study of this sort, by the crowds 
of sentimentalists, who were more greatly moved by The Wide, 
Wide World and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room than by The Amer- 
ican Scholar. 


The Sentimental Novel is a two-part study, the first book being 
a lively presentation of the beginnings of fiction (1798-1820) in 
America, and the second, an interpretation of the Sentimental 
Years (1820-1860). First of all, the author shows in detail that 
the ‘‘nature of our ancestors’ light reading is revealed both by the 
lamentations of moralists who deplored fiction, and by the de- 
lighted efforts of booksellers who helped to supply it.” In Chapter 
I (“The Triumph of the Novel’) the hostility to the English 
fiction market—even to earnest Richardson, ‘the sublimest teacher 
of rectitude’; the increase of the imitative American output; the 
function of magazines in spreading the popularity of the novel 
(‘mere female flummery’) ; the nature of the readers themselves 
(including innumerable young, romantic “females” who delighted 
in the scandalous adventures of Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and 
Lovelace) ; and the rise of the circulating libraries (the ‘slop-shops 
of literature’ )—all these are entertainingly set forth as evidence 
of popular interest in a new literary fashion. 


During the earlier stages of this history full attention is given 
to the diverse reactions provoked by the novels of Richardson, 
Sterne, and other English masters. Richardson, whose novels 
played an important part in forming the minds of young ladies, 
was (except for a few dissonant voices) worshipped alike by 
critics and readers; but to many—especially to seminary precep- 
tresses, preachers, and even college students—the name of Sterne 
was anathema. Some of the more cautious tempered their praise 
of Richardson’s moral tales with the admonition that the young 
should read them ‘under the direction of a guide.’ As is compe- 
tently demonstrated here, the Richardsonian vogue greatly stimu- 
lated the development of an American sentimental formula. It was 
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Richardson’s matter, however, rather than his manner, that had 
the more striking influence in American fiction : 


From him were derived the stock figures of the seduced maiden, 
the mercenary parents, the captivating libertine, and the reformed 
rake. He is also in the main responsible for the idealistic portrai- 
ture of character as well as the emphasis upon a prudential morality 
and an elaborate system of rewards and punishments in many of 
our eighteenth-century novels. 


With Sterne, on the other hand, manner was everything. 
“Readers of American periodicals soon learned to detect with 
sinking hearts the signs of an approaching Sternesque fragment.” 

Unmistakably, the feminine treble dominated the opening 
chorus of American fiction. Tracing the growth in popularity of 
the ‘female’ novelists from the era of Susannah Haswell Row- 
son’s Charlotte Temple (1794) and Hannah Webster Foster’s The 
Coquette (1797) to that of Fanny Fern, Grace Greenwood, Susan 
Warner, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author writes convinc- 
ingly of the bluestockings’ dominance of our literary scene. In 
fact, as he notes, the ‘‘didactic-sentimental tale of domestic man- 
ners proved so congenial to female taste and talent that more than 
one-third of the American novels published before the advent of 
Cooper’s Precaution in 1820 were written by women.” It is no 
wonder that in 1855, while thousands were weeping over The 
Wide, Wide World (our so-called first “best-seller” in fiction), 
skeptical Nathaniel Hawthorne exploded in a letter to William 
Ticknor : “America is now wholly given over to a dd mob of 
scribbling women, and I should have no chance of success while 
the public taste is occupied with their trash. . . .”’ 

More and more, as the term “novel” wa: ~oplied to various 
blends of fact and fiction, female epistolarians aud other fictional- 
ists patterned and repatterned the sentimen.. formula (‘‘a simple 
equation resting upon a belief in the spontaneo. . goodness and 
benevolence of man’s original instincts”). Year by year—far be- 
yond the “feminine fifties’—popular isms and ologies provided 
emotional writers with varied themes. Mesmerism, phrenology, 
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the theory of animal magnetism, utopianism—all enriched the cur- 
rent jargon of sentimentalism. During the Sentimental Years 
fiction was also widely used as the favorite form of temperance 
and abolition propaganda. Timothy Shay Arthur’s Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room was but one of the many melodramatic household 
classics denouncing the misdeeds of “prince Alcohol.” And 
Arthur, prose laureate of the teetotalers, was but one among many 
sentimentalists who could produce the “handkerchiefly feeling.” 

The mid-century tragedy of King Cotton was variously pre- 
sented by “Uncle Tom’s and Other Cabins.” Both the apologists 
for and the enemies of slavery applied the didactic-sentimental 
formula to fiction. Professor Brown has discovered that at least 
fourteen proslavery novels appeared immediately after the publi- 
cation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. From rich source materials he notes, 
too, that the outpourings of apologists, abolitionists, amalgama- 
tionists, satirists, dreamers, and other popular spokesmen for or 
against slavery were all emanations of the moralistic-sentimental 
mind. 

The sentimental generation which sang “Home, Sweet Home” 
found pleasure in edifying tales of the domestic joys and morality 
of the middle-class American family. Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, Susan Warner, Mrs. Stowe, and other novelists of the 
home drew hundreds of readers by hearth-side tableaux and 
panegyrics on the transforming powers of the simple virtues, 
scenes of the old homestead, sweet wifely submissiveness, and kin- 
dred themes of domestic life. 


J 


“The Sentimental Compromise,” in which the author rounds 
out his thesis, is a brilliant essay on the failures of the sentimental 
novelists. They were, he contends, artful escapists who “fed the 
national complacency by shrouding the actualities of American 
life in the flattering mists of sentimental optimism.” Intent upon 
pleasing their contemporaries, the sentimentalists either blithely 
ignored or gilded over the unlovelier aspects of the new indus- 
trialism. Consistently they preferred to sentimentalize about the 
decorous details of life rather than face the facts of current social 
maladjustments, national acquisitiveness, and slavery problems. 
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But, as Mr. Brown forcefully concludes, “‘lutestring enthusiasts 
are not peculiar to any age. ... The failure of the sentimental com- 
promise should teach our critics that theirs is the task of guiding 
the creative spirit to face squarely the realities of American life 
without losing its high ideals.”’ 

Both the general reader and the student of our American cul- 
ture alike will gain much from the sparkling style and carefully 
documented pages of this volume. Truly, a wise choice was made 
by the committee of distinguished scholars which selected Pro- 
fessor Brown’s manuscript for a special award in the Duke Uni- 
versity Press Centennial Prize Contest for a scholarly contribution 
to the social, literary, or artistic history of the United States. 


LONE STAR PREACHER by JoHnN W. TuHomason, Jr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


By Witutam B. RUGGLES 


Lieutenant Colonel John W. Thomason, U.S.M.C., is a native 
of Huntsville, Texas, and a writer to the manner born. Torn be- 
tween loyalties to his pen and his soldiering, he would not be hard 
put to it to explain the breeding of Praxiteles Swan, M. E. Church 
South and sometime Captain, Fifth Texas Regiment, Confederate 
States Army—the colorful central figure of the eight short stories 
embraced in Lone Star Preacher. Colonel Thomason, in a char- 
acteristic foreword, does indeed set out Preacher Swan’s lineage. 
“A fictitious character . . . in fact a combination of two Methodist 
saints in Texas, with overtones from several godly and scholarly 
men of those days whose life span overlapped my own.” 

These are, however, but the nearer branches of Preacher 
Swan’s family tree, as Colonel Thomason under cross-examination 
would certainly concede. The accouchement must actually have 
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occurred in that pleasant square at Huntsville around which the 
author recalls having often followed the sun in company with 
men who fought in “those days.” Praxiteles Swan must have 
sprung full-grown from the memories of men to whom Antietam 
and Gettysburg and the Wilderness were as real as Huntsville. 

Colonel Thomason has written, too, a life of Jeb Stuart, into 
which went the research that steeps a writer in the times he ex- 
pects to depict. It is no secret among his friends that he did 
similar spade work for a study of Lee until the great Freeman 
biography appeared, or that he has hunted in vain for the papers 
that might make possible a good life of John Hood. Much of 
Praxiteles Swan must have been contributed by all of these ex- 
cursions into the lively days of the Confederacy, vanished from 
corporeal existence but still the beautiful spirit that haunts a few 
old men and old women and their children and grandchildren. 
Praxiteles Swan, please God, may do his part to keep the Fighting 
South a lively ha’nt further down the generations. Into Preacher 
Swan and the men beside him has gone, too, much of the sweating, 
hard-fighting, often graceless marines beside whom the younger 
Thomason fought at the Marne and in the attack at Soissons ina 
later war. A later war, but in the fighting trade little changes ex- 
cept weapons. 

So here is Praxiteles Swan, ‘six feet and upward of lank red- 
headed youth” when you meet him first, still six feet and upward 
of red-headed fighting Methodism as you meet him later on. First 
he is a chaplain, then a captain in the Texas Brigade that re- 
mained to its personnel still Hood’s Brigade after the general had 
moved upward to wider and later less happy command. The eight 
short stories through which the fighting preacher moves do not 
form a continuous story, except that each carries Praxiteles and 
his losing cause a little farther on toward an end that had to come, 
an end mercifully omitted in this book. Instead Colonel Thomason 
has by way of epilogue a post-war story in which these men of the 
Army of Northern Virginia look back—as they always did, after 
1865. 


Now all of these are fighting stories, but the first is not a wat 
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story. In this is recounted how Praxiteles Swan came out of the 
East to Texas to do his fighting and preaching and loving in a 
wild country, one that would be his throughout his life. Then 
came the war, and in seven stories you learn how Praxiteles 
marched through those four fighting years with Hood’s Brigade 
and Robert Lee. In action he shed his chaplain’s rank for his 
captain’s braid. He would never rise above that. “Still a captain?” 
remarked old Hood four years later. “I’ll have to do something 
about that.” 

Fiction these stories are, because there is always something 
legendary about old fighting. The many men that go into the mak- 
ing of Praxiteles Swan furnish no more of such legend than any 
reminiscing of veterans of Gray or Blue can evoke. So, in a man- 
ner of speaking, these stories are much truer to life than to imag- 
ination. Thus did these men or men like them live and fight. 

As in all of his books, the artist Thomason marches in step 
beside the writer Thomason and the soldier Thomason; through 
these pages, in black and white drawn with slanting line, there 
leap to life the lean, hard-bitten soldiers of the Confederate States, 
and some of the other people of their time. There must be a 
hundred of these sketches—mostly of fighting men, though there 
are a few of characteristic rambling buildings and lean-to’s, and 
some of Colonel Thomason’s beloved ducks. There are but few— 
two at most, I think—of dead men, for all that this artist can 
depict to the life—or death—the obscene sprawl of a man brought 
to sudden ending. 

Characteristic of all of Thomason’s writing is the wealth of 
illustration and of incident summoned from reality to serve nar- 
rative purpose. Lone Star Preacher is no exception. 


A SAGA OF TEXAS LAW by E. F. Smiru. The Naylor Com- 
pany, San Antonio. 


A long career in public and private practice furnishes the back- 
ground for E. F. Smith’s A Saga of Texas Law, an extremely 
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interesting study of Texas cases in which the author has partici- 
pated as counsel or as an assistant attorney general under the late 
C. M. Cureton. The layman as well as the lawyer will find it rich 
in anecdotes and critical appraisal of leading figures in Texas law, 
and informative for its concise—if naturally opinionated—sum- 
mary of such important state litigation as the Capitol Syndicate 
case, the Red River Boundary case, the use of martial law in this 
state, and the involved history of oil and land law (in which the 
author finds our highest court decisions oddly inconsistent). 

Possibly it is the autobiographical tinge of Mr. Smith’s study 
that takes his Saga out of the class of dry technical reading. The 
author does not hesitate to differ with the bench, while standing 
firmly on the contention that “there is no such thing as a techni- 
cality of the law. A thing is either the law or it is not the law.” 
But that law is not an exact science with the jurists can be deduced 
from Mr. Smith’s tart comment on the affirmation by the United 
States Supreme Court of the three-judge Federal Court’s injunc- 
tion preventing the Governor of Texas from restraining oil pro- 
duction by use of martial law : “Once I knew the subject of martial 
law as well as it is possible for any man to know it. Today I do 
not know what the courts will hold on the subject.” 

An interesting point is made for the historians in Mr. Smith’s 
contention that Texas attempts to sell its land with reservation of 
mineral rights because fourteen hundred years ago Theodora pre- 
ferred a purple shroud to a white one. Insisting that she would 
die an Empress, Theodora would not let Justinian fly before 
rebellion. His empire survived, and Tribunian was able to com- 
plete his great revision and codification of the Roman Law. The 
Texas mineral claim derives through Mexico and Spain from 
Tribunian—though, as the acid Mr. Smith records factually, our 
highest state court has had to backtrack and reverse itself to make 
the point. 

The author of the Saga is polite but definite in criticism, 
equally so in praise. His book will stand more quotation than can 
be made here; it must be read in full to be appreciated. Regret- 
tably, it is not indexed. W. B. R. 
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GULLAH: NEGRO LIFE IN THE CAROLINA SEA 
ISLANDS by Mason Crum. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


By Joun W. Bowyer 


The African slaves brought to the United States represented 
a number of races. One of them, characterized by dark brown 
skins and thin lips, has come to be known as the Gullah, perhaps 
from Gola or Gora, names of tribes in Liberia. Many of the 
Gullahs, a superior type of Negro, were sold in Charleston, and 
were sent to the rice and cotton plantations on the sea islands and 
on the coast of South Carolina. 

Professor Mason Crum of the Department of Religion, Duke 
University, has brought together in Gullah a wealth of material 
bearing upon the social history of the sea island and coastal 
Negroes. His familiarity with original sources—letters, docu- 
ments, and newspapers—is immediately obvious. Obvious also is 
his personal acquaintance with the geography, vegetation, and 
animal life of the region. And, within the limits he sets by his 
intention to keep his own interpretation to a minimum and let the 
records speak for themselves, he has provided a useful even if 
somewhat encyclopedic study. Since the South Carolina coastal 
region was completely overrun by the Federals during the Civil 
War and has since remained culturally isolated, Mr. Crum feels 
that the Gullahs now preserve the purest African character in 
America and hold a master key, so to speak, to the racial problem. 

Perhaps Mr. Crum’s best chapters are those on religious in- 
struction of slaves and on plantation missions before the Civil 
War. Religious instruction was commonly regarded as a useful 
sedative for servitude. The plantation owners desired, of course, 
that the ministers and missionaries be “tried and true” men. Many 
of the ministers, especially the Episcopalians, who had the highest 
stake in the slave-owning society, used their influence—sincerely, 
no doubt—to justify slavery. Popular texts were “Servants, be 
obedient to your masters” and “He that knoweth his master’s will 
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and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” Carefully 
avoided were such texts as “The truth will make you free’ and 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Mr. Crum says he became aware of the Negro’s difficult 
position while he was in college. Although he notes that his grand- 
father owned slaves (and was at the same time “fa good man”) 
and that a part of Sherman’s army passed through his grand- 
mother’s house, he tries to be fair, even to the Yankee teachers, 
missionaries, and land speculators who followed in the wake of 
the Federal soldiery. Ultimately, he thinks, the Negro himself 
paid the price for the harshness of white reconstruction, and the 
war itself really accomplished nothing, for, he says, “war never 
settles anything.” In an earlier day, a good many people would 
have said more simply that the Civil War freed the slaves and 
established the Union as an indissoluble union—the two ends 
which those who won the victory had fought for. Whether or not 
slavery was already doomed and would have soon passed away 
without war is at best an academic question. 


In his introductory chapter, and incidentally elsewhere, Mr. 
Crum refers to current Southern problems—the one-crop system, 
absentee landlordism, and the rest. He also suggests that Negro 
education adequate to the Negro’s needs is a necessity. But his 
main argument is for understanding the problems of the races. 


IN THE SHADOW OF LINCOLN’S DEATH by Orto 
EIsENSCHIML. Wilfred Funk, New York. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


The most controversial issues of Western civilization hinge on 
seven tragic deaths—those of Abel, Moses, Julius Caesar, Jesus, 
Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, and Abraham Lincoln. While 
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only in the death of Christ was there any constructive element, 
human nature loves bloody tragedy and hugs these other death 
scenes to its heart. After reading the numerous volumes which 
revolve around the assassination of Lincoln, one wonders if the 
whole episode was not a figment of war hysteria; nothing about 
the event has been left unchallenged save the date, the place, and 
the identity of the killer and the killed. Perhaps Honest Abe was 
never done to death at all; perhaps he lived and died a natural 
death in some polar igloo or equatorial hut, and it was a double 
that fell at the hand of Booth on April 14, 1865. 

In 1907 Finus L. Bates, a lawyer of Granbury, Texas, wrote 
a book to prove that John Wilkes Booth escaped from his pur- 
suers, lived incognito in the little city of Granbury, and later died 
in Enid, Oklahoma. He proved his contention to his own satisfac- 
tion, and to that of all loyal Granburyites and Enidites. Three 
years ago Izola Forrester proved, likewise to her own satisfaction 
and pride, that Booth escaped and wandered over the earth, even- 
tually to settle down and become her father. But Mr. Otto Eisen- 
schiml, in this his second book on the Lincoln tragedy, has no 
bone to pick with the officially announced death of Booth in Gar- 
rett’s tobacco shed at the hand of one of the posse, doubtless 
Boston Corbett. He logically points out that the claims of Bates 
and Forrester are mutually exclusive. 

Mr. Eisenschiml has a thesis which is different entirely from 
those of others who are skeptical of the official report. He believes 
that Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton was the “works” in the 
assassination plot, and that Mrs. Surratt, innocent of conspiracy, 
was judicially murdered; that her son, John H., was guilty only 
of entering a conspiracy to kidnap the President; and that Dr. 
Mudd, Spangler, and others were absolutely innocent of any 
designs against Lincoln. But to this reviewer it seems incredible 
that even such mental cases as Booth, Payne, Atzerodt, and 
Herold could have hoped to capture an active and powerful man 
like Lincoln, gag and bind him, and then escape with the prisoner 
without injuring him. The discerning student, Mr. Eisenschiml, 
does not even consider the improbability of the idea, however, let 
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alone its near impossibility ; and apparently he has no condemna- 
tion for those active in or privy to the so-called “abduction plot.” 

The author, after intensive study, has produced a book that 
covers a wide field, even to minute surveys of Washington’s 
boardinghouses. He offers one pertinent query : If the world really 
wishes to be sure that the man shot by Boston Corbett was the 
real Booth, why not exhume the alleged body of Booth from its 
resting place in a Baltimore churchyard, and compare the remain- 
ing boot, still on the uninjured leg, with its mate found in Dr. 
Mudd’s home and now in the War Department? That comparison 
would settle the matter definitely, provided enough of the Balti- 
more boot remains for purposes of examination. 

Mr. Eisenschiml has assembled and systematized the testimony 
of the Surratt trials. He has done a thorough job; but if, as he 
maintains, the government used every device to convict the Sur- 
ratts and Mudd, he seems to feel bound to save them, or at least 
their reputations. Some of his comments on testimony and on 
prosecution and judicial fulminations are curiously obvious (see 
pages 176 and 331), and weaken his conclusions. He frequently 
injures his cause by lack of objectivity. He is right in one matter, 
at least: The whole prosecution of the so-called conspirators was 
brutal and evasive and, were the facts not before us, would seem 
to have been impossible in the America of 1865. But, as many 
features of the Hauptmann and Scopes trials show, when the 
populace is aroused there can be no absolute justice. 

Despite his enthusiastic bias, Mr. Eisenschiml has given us 
perhaps the best volume on the Lincoln tragedy. 


THE GIANT JOSHUA by Maurine Wuipp.e. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


By Joun W. WILSON 


‘Most of the Mormon pioneers are gone now and much of the 
gallant courage, the unconquerable faith of the Old West goes 
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with them, but the spirit that lives in their hearts—as American as 
Plymouth Rock, as enduring as the Rocky Mountains—that can 
never die.” 

In this fragment from her preface to The Giant Joshua Mau- 
rine Whipple gives the theme of the whole book : the unconquerable 
faith that led the Mormon colony across the desert and the moun- 
tains to the banks of the river where the people built their town, 
and then gave them something to cling to through floods, drouths, 
deaths, the Year of the Plagues, and the persecutions by the 
Gentiles. They had to have courage, because without it they would 
never have been what they were, they would never have torn 
themselves away from their homes to drag across the hot sands 
to a new country—“‘it’s our land, because nobody else wants it.” 


Clear in its scenes and true in its details, Miss Whipple’s book 
gives an honest picture of the people who believed the Prophet 
Joseph Smith and who followed Brigham Young. Facts underlie 
the material, and the bibliography and list of acknowledgments is 
a long one. Miss Whipple was awarded a Houghton Mifflin Fel- 
lowship in 1938 for a novel that would depict the Mormon life 
from the woman’s point of view. 


The story is that of Clorinda Agatha MacIntyre, the young 
third wife of a Mormon elder who dandled her on his knee when 
she was a child. Clory is pretty, gay, fun-loving, and for a while 
after they go through the Endowment House she has a hard 
time remembering not to call her husband “Uncle Abijah.” There 
is a bond between Clory and Willie, Abijah’s second wife, but 
‘Sheba, the first wife, a big, forceful woman with a mole on her 
chin, can dominate even Abijah if she wishes—and she usually 
does. 

Freeborn, Abijah’s and ’Sheba’s eldest son, is only a year 
younger than Clory, and between them there is something that 
grows into a tender love that they can never admit. Even after 
Clory bears her first child for Abijah, her love for his son only 
ripens. And when Free is killed by Indian arrows it seems that 
the very core of her being will surely shrivel and die. 


But Clory finds that a real love for Abijah, and an under- 
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standing of him, are developing. Kissy, her daughter, is another 
love that makes her life fuller. But Clory must share her husband 
with his other wives. Willie, patient and sickly, doesn’t count, 
but Bathsheba is jealous and hard-handed, and at times she does 
her best to turn her husband against his youngest wife. 


There is hard work, there is famine, there are the children, 
and there are more babies coming. “‘Utah’s best crop.” There is 
Abijah’s wonderful righteousness, and the soft inner part of him 
that the shell covers up. There are the bickerings and the quarrels, 
and then the times of peace and contentment. They were the 
Latter-Day Saints. But as Miss Whipple says: “—they were 
human beings by birth and only saints by adoption.” 


Times of plenty and times of hunger, times when the great 
Brigham Young comes to town and there are celebrations, dances, 
women in their finery, men in their best, standing hours in the 
hot sun to welcome the great leader. Miss Whipple builds her 
characters forcefully and lets them speak plainly. Of their town 
they say: “Here every man will love his neighbor—or else, by 
gadder, we'll shoot him!” 

In the terrible heat of the summer of the fly-plague Clory loses 
Kissy and her second and third babies. It is hard, and there is 
nothing but faith to make the loss bearable; and even this, she 
finds, is a mighty poor substitute for the lively, spirited Kissy. 

Willie, at last, gives birth to a girl-baby, but in doing so she 
dies, and leaves the household to Abijah and his remaining two 
wives. Clory takes Willie’s child to rear along with her own new 
son. 

And with the ever-increasing threats of the Gentiles and the 
laws of the Federal government there is more to be feared than 
the everyday hardships. The men are jailed for violating laws 
against polygamy. Clory must take to the Underground, along 
with other wives. The Deputies prowl the town, to catch men 
living with more than one wife. 

And then Abijah receives word that he has been appointed 
first president of the Logan Temple; but he must take with him 
only one wife. Which will it be? Clory and ’Sheba plead for 
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themselves, but Abijah marries again, a young girl, as young as 
Clory was when she was married. “Is this how ’Sheba felt?” 
Clory wonders, seeing the fresh, pretty face, the young girl who 
clings to Abijah. Thrown over. “Is this how ’Sheba felt when I 
married him?”’ And Abijah leaves. 

Underneath the whole story runs the current that kept these 
people going. Miss Whipple has built their faith into the fibre of 
the novel, and the vivid descriptions and gripping incidents make 
the book living and real. 


JOHN GAY, FAVORITE OF THE WITS by WIttiam 
Henry Irvine. Duke University Press, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 


By Joun LEE Brooks 


John Gay, Favorite of the Wits is the first real biography of 
the man. He is fortunate in having at last a biographer who has 
long been an authority on Gay and his London. Mr. Irving has 
supplemented and checked the commonly known facts by the use 
of letters, contemporary periodicals, and odd pamphlets. His work 
is primarily a gathering up of all available knowledge of Gay’s 
life. In addition, Mr. Irving has reviewed his letters, his poems, 
and his plays, and has attempted to place his subject adequately 
in the literary and social position which he deserves. This method, 
applied to a man of Gay’s versatility and widespread acquaint- 
ance, has resulted in a virtual re-creation of the age. 


Gay was of gentle birth. His parents died when he was ten 
years old, but an uncle saw that he received the usual education 
of a gentleman. When the young man went up to London, it was 
not as a poor hack but as a dilettante capable of tossing off an oc- 
casional poem for his friends’ amusement. Before long he was 
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working as secretary to a writer of some importance and winning 
the friendship of men like Pope, Swift, Rowe, Parnell and others. 
At the same time his genuine interest in mankind and his keen 
power of observation were providing him with the rich stock of 
materials from which he was to draw in painting his vivid yet 
kindly satires of society. 


It was in the field of poetry that he won his first successes. 
“The Shepherd’s Week,” though satirical, was the finest example 
of the pastoral since Spenser. “Trivia” and “The Toilette” are 
brilliantly detailed town eclogues, a new type. When Gay’s poems 
were printed in a collected edition in 1720, they were popular 
enough to bring the author £1,000, which he shortly lost in the 
South Sea Bubble. Even greater success came to his Fables, which 
Mr. Irving rates as the best of all imitations of Aesop’s. There 
have been more than 350 editions of this work. 

Gay’s remarkable capacity for friendship was lifting him 
higher and higher in literary, social, and political circles and, at 
the same time, raising his hopes of a governmental sinecure. It 
is interesting to observe that one of the most zealous workers in 
this cause was a man who, like Gay, never was adequately pro- 
vided for—Jonathan Swift. Perhaps their disappointments influ- 
enced Gay’s greatest success, The Beggar's Opera. After being 
refused by one producer as revolutionary in structure and dan- 
gerous politically, it had a phenomenal run of sixty-two nights. 
The sequel, Polly, was censored by the Walpole government. The 
opera brought its author nearly £800 and made him independent 
of patronage. It was followed by a flood of imitations, and was 
translated into French, German, Danish, and Latin. 


The last years of Gay’s life were depressed by his growing 
illness and consequent idleness. His one small government hand- 
out, the Commissionership of State Lotteries, was withdrawn— 
leaving him also without lodgings. He was taken into the house- 
hold of the Duke of Queensberry, who helped Gay manage his 
savings. Under the urging of Swift, Pope, and others, Gay 
worked sporadically, but gradually declined, and finally died of 
fever. A second series of Fables, an opera, Achilles, and two 
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g quite cynical plays were left. Gay’s mood was well expressed in 
Ss. the lines he sent to Pope: 

en 

of Life’s a jest; and all things show it. 

et I thought so once; but now I know it. 


In summary Mr. Irving points to Gay’s distinction in vividly 
realistic descriptive verse and to his genius as a writer of songs 


dle : , : : : 

re that in delicacy and clarity rank with the best of the Restoration 
i lyrics and in warmth, feeling, and genuineness come close to 
lar | those of Burns. The letters take very high place in an age of 
nn letter-writing, being not merely witty and amusing but, rare 


i. enough for that day, natural in tone. Gay’s dramatic writings 
were, on the whole, ahead of his time, for his gift in farcical 


ere ; ; 

absurdity would have been much better appreciated in Gold- 
™ smith’s day. With more serious ambition, more energy, Gay might 
. have equalled Pope in the eyes of his contemporaries ; but he pre- 
a 


It ferred to live a less strenuous existence, observing with amuse- 
ment—and sadness—the life of men. Mr. Irving finds him 

“typical of the best his age could show, strong in his friend- 
a6 ships, keen in wit but superficial, perhaps rather too adjustable 
na to the conditions of his immediate neighborhood. All loved him, 


™S | none feared him, laughter and tears followed him.” 
a The biographer’s job is done in a thoroughly workmanlike 


The | manner. A vast amount of detail, of quotation and illustration 
is organized skilfully to furnish a new and more impressive figure 


_ of the man, as complete as scholarship can make it. But more 
was | than that, one gets the feeling that Mr. Irving has lived with and 
loved his subject, and this zest appears in the lively, conversa- 
- tional expression that makes the book eminently readable. 
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